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THE BREMEN AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP “HUDSON.” 
Our delineations of marine architecture have been so popular, 
and elicited so many requests to continue our series of portraits of 
noted vessels, that we add to our gallery the accurate engraving 
which adorns the present page. The magnificent steamship rep- 
resented derives additional interest from the fact that she was 
built to run between the largest city of dur country and Europe, 
and that her deck will be trodden by numbers of our friends and 
countrymen. She is of iron, and was built during the present 
year at Yarrow on the Tyne, England, by an eminent iron ship- 
building firm, Messrs. Palmer, Allport & Co., and the first com- 
pleted of two sister ships, the Hudson and the Wesser, built for 
the North German Lloyd’s, a company under whose auspices the 
twin vessels will run in the passenger trade between Bremen and 
New York; hence their names, the Hudson and the Weser, to corre- 
spond with the two rivers with which the commerce and history of 
those cities are so closely identified. This enormous vessel, which is 
of 3000 tons register, and of symmetrical proportions and complete- 
ness of equipment, as well as of size and capacity, not to be sur- 
passed, and scarcely equalled in the most famous shipbuilding 
marts of the world—is, in length of keel, 318 feet, and over all 345 
feet ; width 40 feet, and depth 33 feet. In the way of comparison, | 
it may be noted that the Hudson is longer by 100 feet than the | 
Royal Albert, and about 80 than the Marlborough, two famed 


threc-deckers of the English navy; she is longer than the Great 


Britain, and on a par with the most famous screw-steamers afloat. 
The machinery is by Messrs. J.B. and C.M. Palmer. The nominal 
horse-power ofthe engines is 746 ; the predicated horse-power be- 
ing 2600; and to put this powerful machinery in motion there are 
four boilers, with twenty-four furnaces. The cylinder of the Hud- 
son is 90 inches in diameter, being six inches more than the cylin- 
der of the Leviathan. which is 84 inches; the screw-shaft is 125 
feet long and 16 inches in diameter. In this vessel accommodation 
is provided for about 740 persons, in the following classification :— 
First class, 70; second class, 100; third class, 420; crew, 130. 
The estimated rate of the vessel is fifteen miles an hour. The 
saloon immediately below the deck, in the after part of the vessel, 
which is supplied with ample table accommodation, and cushions 


has on the panelling, along the sides of this marine palace, paint- 


saloon is 70 feet long and 40 feet wide, including the sleeping 
apartments on each side. Below the first-class saloon, and only 
second to it in splendor, though scarcely inferior in comfort, is the 
second-class saloon and corresponding apartments. Both are 
lofty, airy, and well lighted from the sides of the vessel, and, the 


upper saloon more especially, from above. The engines occupy | 


the centre of the vessel, with on each side accommodation for the 
crew ; and in the fore part of the vessel is the accommodation for 


third-class passengers, or emigrants, to whose convenience and 
wants every possible consideration is also paid. Bremen, the 
port from which the Hudson runs to New York, has long main- 
tained intimate commercial relations with the United States. 
Though a small city, it is the principal European market. for 
American tobacco. The average quantity imported by it is some- 
where about 30,000 hogsheads per annum, and of this amount the 
greater portion is from the State of Maryland. From Bremen, this 
tobacco finds its way all over Germany, Prussia and Austria, and 
even Italy and Russia. Many Bremen vessels resort for it to 
Baltimore, Petersburg and Richmond, and latterly to Philadel- 
phia. The quantity of cotton shipped annually to Bremen from 


| the United States does not much exceed 8000 or 9000 bales, and 
luxurious to a degree, is fitted up with maple and rosewood, and | 
| casks a year. The Bremen vessels trading hither are remarkable 
ings of American and European (chiefly German) scenery, by Mr. , 
Lawrie, of Glasgow, and the cornices, etc., faced with gold. This — 


the exports of rice to the same port are about 5000 or 6000 


for their successful imitation of our style of ship-bnilding and 
rigging ; they are constructed on our models, and while the sailor 
can detect the nationality of any other vessels afloat at a glance, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish a Bremen from a Yan- 
kee craft. For many years the Bremen vessels have brought to 
this country a large number of German emigrants, consisting 
chiefly of industrious mechanics and laborers, many of them with 
large amounts of money, with which they push forward to the 
West and buy land; for only a small proportion of the emigrants 
from Bremen locate on the Atlantic seaboard of the country. 
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THE YOUNG PIONEER: 
The Rey and White Men of Virginia. 


A STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLERS, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER 


That night Sir Francis Wyatt retired, exulting in the con- 
sciousness of the sole idea—the safety of his friends at the Block- 
house—and Luke Harvey moved slowly down the street. Neither 
he nor Sir Francis had observed the demoniac eyes whichglared 
upon them through the window as they sat together, nor did Luke 
Harvey notice the form that now stood concealed near the door- 
way, and which followed him with cautious steps as he tottered 
away. 

But it was not long before the old man heard the sound of mnf- 
fled footfalls behind him, and without pausing to listen he moved 
on at a faster pace. A sudden fear pervaded his breast, and he 
sped on as fast as his weakened limbs could carry him. Now the 
footfalls behind grew louder and nearer—a heavy hand fell upon 
his shoulder, and Luke Harvey gazed with a sinking sensation of 
terror mto the face of Sir Morgan Lymburne. His eyes glared 
rather than looked upon him, and his features were overspread 
with an expression of desperate firmness. 

“Morgan Lymburne, why do you detain me?” the old man 
asked, in a forced tone of menace. 

“ Draw a little this way—out of the hearing of passers. There, 
now I will answer your question. Why do I detain you? You 
can answer yourself with a little thought !” 

Luke Harvey was silent; he felt instinctively that a terrible 
danger menaced him. 

“ Look ye, old man,” pursued Lymburne, “there must be no 
delay here. I thought to have silenced your mischievous tongue, 
but through some evil chance I failed. The hour is almost at 
hand when the great design of my life is to meet with success, and 
I will have no witnesses against me. Already has your babbling 
tongue worked me mach injury, and I have resolved to stop it. 
Here you are, wholly at my mercy, and you must comply with my 
demands, or forfeit your life! Judge whether I am the man to 
hesitate in matter 

“But what do you seek? What are your conditions ?” asked 
Luke Harvey, in trembling tones. 

“ Need you ask? You demanded my retarn to England as the 
price of my safety—now I impose the same conditions upon you ! 
Promise me that you will not interfere with my project, that you 
will ship for England upon the first opportunity, and that you will 
forever seal your lips and let this secret die with you! Do this 
and you shall live—refuse, and—” 

The bright blade of a dagger gleamed significantly before Luke 
Harvey’s eyes. He shuddered, but answered firmly : 

“It is impossible—I will not consent! Iam resolved that jus- 
tice shall be done !” 

“ Choose !”” said Lymburne, in a hissing whisper. “ Will you 
comply ?” 

“ Never! I will die first!” 

“Then die you shall !” 

But this was the instant for which Luke Harvey had reserved all 
his energies. His enemy raised his dagger for the death-blow, and 
as he did so. the grasp of his left hand upon the shoulder of his 
victim became partially relaxed. With one mighty effort the old 
man broke away, and ran with convulsive energy. 

On! on! it was a struggle for life now. He heard the mut- 
tered curses and maddened bounds of the assassin as he hurried 
in the pursuit, aud with every nerve braced for action, Luke Har- 
vey dashed on. His staff dropped from his hands and his hat 
from his head, anc his white hair was blown back from his temples, 
but still with compressed lips and painfully drawn breath he held 
on in the race. Nothing but the fear of death could have sus- 
tained him for one moment, and even now his gait grew unsteady 
and faltering, and his legs almost sank under him. 

He saw a light before him—O, God, why could he not reach it? 


He could not increase his pace—already the surrounding objects ° 


seemed to swim before his eyes. He shouted—he called wildly 
for help, but the streets were deserted, and no assistance came. 
The agonized words of a prayer trembled upon his lips. 

“God have mercy! To die at such a time, when I most 
wished to live! Spare me for a day—only a day—but not now— 
not now !”” 

His neck was compressed in a vice-like grasp, and he closed his 
eyes. Only once he opened them—and then as the assassin’s 
dagger sank into his breast. He fell heavily to the ground, the 
life-blood streaming from his breast: he was conscious that Sir 


Morgan Lymburne stood over him, and then all was dark. 
* * * * * * 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE HOUR OF DOOM. 

Tue fifth of April dawned upon'the Blockhouse and its inhabit- 
ants, and the sun rose higher and looked upon a distressful scene. 
Sir Gordon Hargreaves wus pacing to and fro across the piazza, 
his head bowed upon his breast, and his steps unsteady and irre- 
gular. A boat, containing two persons, was rapidly ascending 


the river, and after the lapse of a few moments, Sir Morgan Lym- 
burne, accompanied by a man of middle age, whose dress and 
gravity of deportment proclaimed him to be a clergyman, ad- 
vanced across the clearing and ascended the steps. 

“I give you a good morning, Sir Gordon,” exclaimed Lym. 
burne, somewhat boisterously, and presenting his companion, he 
retired to the other end of the piazza to watch with carcful eye 
the movements of Sir Gordon Hargreaves. He noticed with some 
alarm that several of the men drew near and motioned towards 
him, and he deemed it better for his safety to seek another place 
of waiting. 

“I give yon joy, sir, on this happy occasion,”’ said the clergy- 
man, as Lymburne withdrew. 

“No—no, sir!” exelaimed Sir Gordon quickly. “ This thing is 
almost like death itself to me; I would not—”’ 

He stopped abruptly as he perceived the clergyman’s eyes fixed 
upon him with an expression of wonder, and his confusion was 
increasing, when Richard Seabold came up and desired to speak 
with him. The two drew aside, and Seabold eagerly said : 

“ Sir Gordon, that rascal Lymburne is here ; shall we seize him?” 

“No, Richard, we cannot now.” 

“Cannot? By all that’s good, Sir Gordon, say the word and 
I will soon lay my hand on him!” 

But the nobleman shook his head sadly, and Seabold walked 
away, astounded at this strange turn of affairs. 

Eleanor Hargreaves was in her room, and with her was her 
aunt. The face of the maiden was pale as that of death, and her 
hands were rigidly clasped upon her breast as she looked anxious- 
ly from the window. 

“O, Aunt Anne,” she exclaimed, “do you think he will arrive 
in time? He was sure when he rode away, and I cannot but 
think that he will save me.” 

An expression of pity stole over the mild face of Anne Har- 
greaves, and she took the hand of her niece within her own. 

“ Listen to me, Eleanor,” she said in a tone of forced calmness, 
“ God knows how earnestly I have desired that you might escape 
this fearful marriage, and. you yourself can judge whether it 
would be like me to withhold one gleam of hope from you in this 
hour: yet I have thought of this, long and often, and I see no 
way of escape !” 

“ None ?” murmured the stricken girl. 

“Alas, none! You must become the bride of Sir Morgan 
Lymburne!”’ 

With a sob of agony Eleanor Hargreaves threw herself into 
the arms of her aunt, but she could find no relief in tears. The 
violence of her grief had dried their channels, and she was denied 
even this consolation. 

“But Edward Yeardley?” she said at last, raising her head, 
“ Surely, we take hope from his words !” 

“Ah, Eleanor, do not deceive yourself!’ Anne Hargreaves 
replied, shaking her head sadly. “His love for you has crazed 
him, and his words were wild and meaningless. What would you 
expect from him—from any one? Nothing can stay this evil 
man in his designs ; we are completely in his power. It is pain- 
ful, it is distressful, my child, to realize this, but let us not deceive 
ourselves. We are in the hands of God, and only he can help 
us now !” 

The speaker’s tone was one of mournful despair, and all hope 
fled from the breast of Eleanor Hargreaves as she listened. A 
silence followed, which was at length broken by the entrance of 
Ruth Gamble, who came to announce that the bridegroom and 
clergyman had arrived, and were waiting below. 

Mechanically Eleanor Hargreaves submitted herself to the 
hands of her attendants as they arrayed her in her costly bridal 
robes, and she seemed more like a fair statue of marble than a 
living, breathing being. She seemed in a trance; she heard her 
name called, and she was conscious that she was being led down 
the stairs, and as she entered the room beyond, the face of Sir Mor- 
gan Lymburne appeared to her. Then she shuddered—and with 
that shudder the fearful truth flashed upon her. Before her was 
her bridegroom. Her brain seemed scorching with the terrible 
thought ; and she looked around her to assure herself that all was 
real. Alas! it was but too real. There was her father, there her 
Aunt Anne and Ruth Gamble, and there was the clergyman, by 
whose agency the fearful ceremony was to be performed. Her 
eyes wandered from there, and fell upon the repulsive face of Sir 
Morgan Lymburne, and her heart grew still with fear. He bent 
to kiss her hand; a sudden impulse moved her, and with a start- 
ling cry she threw herself at his feet. 

“O, spare me, Sir Morgan !” she murmured, in tones of piteous 
anguish. ‘ Be generous, pity me, and do not urge this marriage ! 
You may make me your wife in name, but my heart can never be 
yours! ©, in the name of God, forbear! Spare me, insist not 
upon this, and God will bless you!” 

Morgan Lymburne gazed half triumphantly upon her as she 
knelt in frenzied supplication, and raising her, he said in a tone 
loud enough to be heard by all present : 

“Surely, Lady Eleanor, you forget yourself: we are about to 
proceed with the marriage.” 

And then bending over, he whispered in her ear: 

“Hold! Stop this, at once, or by Heaven I’ll make you rue 
it hereafter.” 

She shuddered as she marked the diabolical expression of his 
face, and knew that she sought in vain for pityfrom him. An icy 
look of calm despair settled over her marble features, and she 
waited in silence. The clergyman looked with surprise upon the 
scene, and as he heard the words of the Lady Eleanor he stepped 
forward. 

“ Surely,” he said, “ there is something wrong here! Sir Mor- 
gan, how is this ?”’ 


“It is nothing—nothing, I assure you,” replied Lymburne has- 
tily. “The lady was for a moment ill, but you see she is better 
now. Proceed, sir, we are waiting !” 

“But I fancied the lady exhibited an unwillingness to proceed 
in this matter.” 

“A mistake, al} a mistake, my dear sir. We are in readiness ; 
let the ceremony proceed.” 

There was a nervous haste and anxiety abont the manner of Sir 
Morgan which the clergyman did not fail to observe, bat he opened 
his book and placed himself in the centre of the room. Sir Gor- 
don Hargreaves bent over and whispered in the ear of his 
daughter : 

“ Be calm now, my child: for my sake, be calm!” 

He had time to say no more, for Sir Morgan Lymburne came 
to lead her away. He started as he took her ice-cold hand, but 
recovered himself, and conducted her to her place. The others 
gathered round in silence. 

All was still, and the clergyman commenced reading the form 
of marriage, aceording to the ceremonial of the Church of Eng- 
land. He proceeded until he came to the words : 

“Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife, to live to- 
gether after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony ? 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor, and keep her, in sickness 
and in health; and forsaking al) others, keep only unto her as 
long as ye both shall live ?” 

Sir Morgan answered in a loud voice, ‘ ¥ will !’” 

Turning to Eleanor, the clergyman put the same question : 

* Wilt thon have this man to thy wedded husband, to live to- 
gether after God’s holy ordinance, in the holy estate of matri- 
mony? Wilt thon obey him, and serve him, love, honor, and 
keep him, in sickness and in health; and forsaking all others, 
keep thee only unto him, so long as ye both shall live ?” 

The face of Eleanor Hargreaves grew almost deathly in its fear- 
ful pallor as she comprehended the words. The eyes of all were 
upon her, but with a cry of agony she exclaimed : 

““No—no—0, God, I cannot! Save me from this, good sir: 
I cannot become his wife !” 

A lightning-bolt through the ceiling could not have produced 
greater surprise. The minister dropped his prayer-book and 
gazed alternately upon each member of the group before him, 
while Sir Morgan Lymburne’s face grew black with rage. 

“Do not delay!” he said, hoarsely. ‘Go on, instantly—’” 

“But, sir, here is some difficulty,” the clergyman interposed. 

“No—I say no!” Lymburne shonted. “Go on! I will an- 
swer for her; why do you wait? Go on, I say!” 

“ Hark !’”’ exclaimed Sir Gordon, suddenly, ‘‘ What is that ?” 

It was the sound of a horse galloping furiously up to the door. 
Sir Morgan grew pale, and clutching the minister by the arm, he 
whispered excitedly : 

“ What matters it, sir? Go on, go on!” 

“No, sir, I will not!’ said the clergyman, calmly, closing his 
book. “There is some mystery here ; I will not act unadvisedly. 
We will wait and see who this new comer may be.” 

The door was hurriedly thrown open, and Edward Yeardley 
sprang into the room. With one glance he comprehended the 
scene, and in an agitated voice exclaimed : 

“Ts this marriage completed 

“No, sir, it is not,” the minister replied. 

“ Then let it be stayed ; I forbid it! Look up, dear Eleanor! 
All will yet be well !” 

The maiden beard the thrilling tones of her lover, and with a 
low cry of joy she darted forward and sank npon his breast. Sir 
Morgan Lymburne moved towards Yeardley with a menacing 
mien, but the stern glance of the latter intimidated him. 

“Dastard! why do you interfere? Come back, Eleanor Har- 
greaves, or by my soul yon shall rue it!” he uttered, in a voice 
choked with rage. 

“Stand back, Morgan Lymburne! Lay not your hand upon 
this lady, or I'll not answer for my conduct! There is a strange 
scene to be acted here, and your villany is to be unmasked. Back, 
sir, and wait !” 

With a paling face the baffled villain fell back. The shuffling 
of feet and the sound of voices was now heard in the hall, and 
every eye was fixed upon the door, while the hearts of the lovers 
beat quicker with expectation. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE OLD MAN’S SECRET. 


Tux sound of footfalls drew nearer, the door was thrown open ; 
and Sir Francis Wyatt entered the room. Sir Gordon Hargreaves 
stepped quickly forward to greet him, but at the sight of those who 
followed him he stood motionless. 

At a signal from the governor, Richard Seabold and two others 
slowly advanced, bearing in their arms the form of a man. Sir 
Morgan Lymburne stood horror-struck and astonnded, for as the 
man raised his head he recognized Luke Harvey. But what a 
change had come over him! His face was ghastly im its awful 
pallor, his eyes were dim and-fast glazing with the presence of 
death, and his brow was damp and clammy. A shudder passed 
through the company, for they knew that they gazed upon a 
dying man! 

Sir Morgan Lymburne acted as though bereft of sense. Twice 
he started forward, and as many times he stopped and shuddered 
as he met the old man’s failing eye. His limbs trembled, and he 
sank helpless into a chair. 

“Who are you?” he managed to articulate in a husky tone. 
“ You’re not a man—you’re surely some evil spirit sent to torment 
me! Twice have I taken your life, and yet you are here un- 
harmed! Man or devil, avaunt! Get from my sight!” 
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The wretched man covered his face to shut out the fearful spec- 
tacle. The bearers of Luke Harvey would have laid him down, 
but he motioned them to desist. 

“ Raise me ap!” he whispered huskily. ‘Support me while I 
speak.” 

The men complied, and he tarned his eyes upon those be- 
fore him.j 

“ What was’t you said, Morgan Lymburnet Ah, f remember; 
twas that fam here unharmed. No, not unharmed; your steel 
found my life, and [ have not an hour to live. My eyes are weak, 
and I cannet see you ; gather closer round me, fer I have mach to 
say.” 

With faces full of deep awe, the company complied. Luke 
Harvey opened his lips to speak, when Sir Morgan Lymburne sed- 
denly sprang forward : 

“Hold, I protest!” he exclaimed in a hearse tone. “ This 
man is mad ; he is e drivelling old dotard, and his words are not 
to be relied en. There is no officer of the law to hear him, 
and if—” 

“ Peace, sir, peace !” Governor Wyatt sternly interrupted. “I 
am here, the highest legal aathority im the colony. And now, old 
man, proceed.” 

“ But he lies ; ke—” 

“Richard Seabold, arrest that man; I give him over to your 

Seabeld moved up to Sir Morgan and laid his brawny hand 
upon his shoulder with a grip of iron which made him wince. 
Baffled at every point, the villain sank back into his chair with a 
muttered curse. ; 

“ Sir Gordon Hargreaves,” said the dying man, “draw nearer. 
Look into my face, do you recognize me ?” 

For an instant the nebleman gazed, and then started back in 
amazement. 

“ Guy Lymburne!” burst from his lips. 

“Yes, Lam Guy Jymburne, the brother of your friend! 
Francis, you recognized me not se easily.” 

“ No—and I can doubt your identity no lenger. Youu are in- 
deed a Lymburne.” 

“ But what dees this mean ¢” asked Sir Gordon, who had not 
recovered from his astentshment. “‘ Guy, for Heaven’s sake, speak 
and tell us of this strange matter. I held you to be dead long 
since.” 

“ And so I was; dead at least, in common report. But draw 
nearer yet; my voice is failing fast, and I would net leave one 
word of my story unsaid.” 

The eyes of Guy Lymburne wandered over the attentive ex- 
pectant faces before him as if he would mark the presence of those 
most interested in his tale. His eye kindled as ke saw the ferms 
of Edward Yeardley and Eleaner Hargreaves, and he hastened to 
commence; but his breath came hard and painfully, and he spoke 
with difficulty. 

“Sir Gorden Hargreaves, you remember my brother, Reginald 
Lymburne; else you weuld not have been driven to sanction the 
deed which my coming has interrapted. You remember him ; 
tell me of what mould and disposition he was.” 

“A noble, generous-hearted man; aman ameng mer !” 
Gordon exclaimed, enthusiastically. 

“ And did he resemble that craven-hearted assassin, Sir Morgan 
Lymburne, as you call him, who sits cowering in that chair ?” 

“ By my faith, eo!” observed Sir Gordon, impetuously, “I 
knew him well, and never were futher and son more unlike.” 

“You are right,” continued Guy Lymburne. “He was one 
whom men delighted to kenor ; all leved him, all reverenced him: 
all but one, who hated him with a hatred such as Cain bere to 
Abel, for that man was myself—his only brother ! 

“He was my brether, and the heir to the family tite and 
wealth; I was ambitious, and I hated him. He was hardly a 
year older than myself, but he was the heir, and for this sele cause 
my bitter hatred and jealousy ceatred upon him. It was a most 
angratefal hatred ; he was always kind and brotherly, even in my 
darkest moods, but that could not abate the force of my passion. 
it rankled and festered at my heart as I grew older; he became 
Sir Regizald Lymburne when our father died, and in my heart I 
cursed him and wished him dead. I was always silent, haughty 
and moedy, while Reginald was gay, light-hearted and generous. 
People wondered that it should be se, and all surmised as to what 
could be the cause of my reserve. Some said I was the prey of a 
secret disease ; and therein they were right, for revenge and hatred 
are like burning cankers at the heart! 

“ Had Sir Reginald always continued unmarried, it may be that 
I might have been content with the simple cherishing of my hate, 
for I stood next him te his title and wealth. He had before of- 
fered to share the latter with me, but I repulsed him with cold and 
bitter words. I mast have wounded him deeply, for after that 
day he aveided me. 

“ And thus we lived and might have lived for years, had not Sir 
Reginald taken to himself a wife. I hagged my hatred closer to 
my heart, and waited. The event which I had feared at last hap- 
pened ; in due course of time a male child was born, and then I 
swore a fearful oath that that boy should never inherit his father’s 
title! That oath was registered in the blackness of my heart, and 
well has it been kept. 

“ My plan was soon formed, and hastily, though well executed. 
Too well did I know ‘the character of Sir Reginald Lymburne to 
think that a son of his might in after years be made to bow to 
my authority, and with this knowledge I set to work upon my 
revengeful plan. 

“ Upon the very day of the birth of Sir Reginald’s child, an 
infant was born t+} one of his tenants, a poor man, Michael 
Thorne, by name. “With larye bribes and promises of gold—for 


Sir 


Sir 


the man was wretchedly poor and needy—I induced him to give 
up the boy to me. All was confusion at the manor; a birth and 
a death had happened within the same hour, for the gentle Lady 
Lymburne had expired. This was favorable to me, and gaining 
access to the apartment I watched my chance, and when I was 
left for a moment alone, I hurriedly changed the infants, taking 
away the son of Sir Reginald, and leaving in his place the little 
Michael Thorne! It was executed silently and well, and I re- 
turned to my home with the true heir, exulting in the success of 
my scheme. I had no fear that the imposture would be discover- 
ed; the infants were wondrously alike in face, and none but a 
mother’s eye could have detected the cheat. That mother forta- 
nately for me, had ceased to breathe.” 

“The son of my brother, who was now in my hands, had been 
christened shortly after his birth; they had named him Morgan 
Lymbarne. I carried him to Michael Thorne, and instructed him 
to bring him up ia place of the child which I had taken from him. 
All was now as I wished to have it, and I confidently awaited 
the progress of events. 

“It was shortly after your daughter was born, as you will re- 
member, Sir Gordon, that you and Sir Reginaid entered into the 
solemn compact which you have considered so binding. This 
was kept profoundly secret, as you thought: but it came to my 
ears, and I gloated over it with more than a miser’s eagerness. I 
saw in this compact a source of new wealth and power to me, and 
I determined that it should be religiously carried out. 

“ Thas I watched and waited for five years, and then an event 
happened which threatened the safety of my well laid plan. 
Through some means Sir Reginald’s suspicions had become 
aroused, and they became still more excited from an unguarded 
expression which dropped from my hips in his bearing. Without 
one word of warning he came to my house, and when he found 
me alone, charged upon me the very crime of which I had been 
guilty! I will not speak of the excited words which passed be- 
tween us; enough that I knew that rain awaited me, and I re- 
solved to act the murderer’s part. I shudder while I relate it—I 
became a fratricide ; Sir Reginald never left that house alive !’”” 

Overpowered by the feartul recollection, Guy Lymburne cov- 
ered his fuce and shuddered fearfully, while a groan of horror 
came from the breast of Sir Gordon Hargreaves. 

“ But let me hasten,” pursued the dying man, “for I am sink- 
ing fast. It was ramored that Sir Reginald Lymburne had died 
suddenly from apoplexy ; there was a grand funeral, and Sir Gor- 
don Hargreaves became guardian of the pretended heir. About 
this time Michael Thorne also died, and I was left sole possessor 
of the secret. 

“I now waited impatiently for the time when I might disclose 
the secret to the pretended heir, and demand of him implicit obe- 
dience to my wishes. That time soon came. I had observed in 
the youth with increasing uneasiness and alarm the possession of 
a violent temper, and a haughty and arrogant bearing, and some- 
what ere the time I had intended, I revealed to him the secret of his 
birth, and demanded that he should place himself under my 
orders. He listened, and coolly replied that my life was now in 
his hands. I threatened to disclose the secret; he, in turn threat- 
ened to bring me to the bar of justice with the murderer’s brand 
upon my brow, and I was completely beaten and baflled. 

“ But L secon discovered that there could be no safety for me in 
England ; the spies of the young lord tracked me and watched all 
my movements, and twice my life was perilled through his means. 
In purseance of a hasty resolution, I fled to the continent, and 
there remained several ycars. It was at this time that the fearful 
consciousness of my crimes first fastened itsclf upon me ; remorse 
and horror filled my breast, and I could obtain no rest. The 
phantom ot my mardered brother seemed constantly to follow me, 
and at night it stood by my bed and warned me to make repara- 
tion. My sufferings ceased not uatil I had made a solemn vow 
to devote myself thenceforth to the work of restitution and 
atonement. 

“T caused the news te be sent to England that Gay Lymbarne 
had died in Switeerland, and afier the lapse of two years more, 
that all might be certain, I returned. It was as I thought; my 
bowed form and white hair amply disguised me, and I passed 
without question under the name of Luke Harvey. But things 
were greatly changed; Sir Gordon Hargreaves and his family 
had mysteriously disappeared, and the pretended Sir Morgan 
Lymburne was preparing to pursue them. I sought out the true 
son of Reginald Lymbarne, and in him there could be no mis- 
take; his form, his face, his actions were those of his father. 
Obeying my directions, he came to Virginia, where I soon fol- 
lowed him, forestalling the arrival of the pretended heir. 

“ And now I can say but little more; the rest is known to you, 
and my breath is fast failing. ‘Twice has this sen of Michael 
Thorne attempted my destruction, but 1 am here to-day, thanks 
be to Heaven, to pertorm this act of justice. Edward Yeardley— 


fur so you have been knowa—permit one who has deeply wronged 


you to call you thus for the last time, and to designate you by 
your rightful title,—Sir Morcan Lyupurne !” 

The heart of him whom we have known as Edward Yeardley 
throbbed wildly daring the last moments of the old man’s confes- 
sion, and when at last the strange truth burst upon his astounded 
mind he closed his eyes in utter bewilderment. But the death- 
like silence which succeeded was quickly broken ; his hands were 
grasped by Sir Gordon Hargreaves and Governor Wyatt, and as 
their familiar voices saluted him as Sir Morgan Lymburne, he 
realized that it was not all a dream. , 

“ And yet one thing more,” said Guy Lymburne, when silence 
was eguin restored. ‘‘ Sir Morgan I had thought to do this act of 
justice, and then depart forever from the presence of those whom 
I had wronged ; but the death blow of Michael Thorne has ordered 


it otherwise, and perhaps better. You see before you one who 
has sinned and suffered ; one who asks not for life, but only for 
forgiveness! Grant me this, and I can die in peace.” 

Edward Yeardley (how hard to abandon the eld for the new!) 
looked upon the dying man, and every feeling of animosity fled 
from his breast. He forget that before him was the murderer of 
his fatker—he forgot everything bat his suffering and repent- 
ance, and in a broken voicé he murmured the words of a sincere 
forgiveness. 

The face of Gay Lymburne was illamined with a light which 
seemed almost heavenly in its sweet serenity, and he fell back ir 
the arms of those who supperted him. For a moment he seemed 
to be dying, but once mere he anclosed his eyes and gazed 
around him. 

“Not yet,” he whispered slowly. His eyes rested upon Sir 
Gorden Hargreaves, and ke beckoned him nearer. 

“There is one mere act,” he marmured faintly. “This is the 
day upon which your daughter was te be given to Sir Morgan 
Lymberne: shali not the marriage be at once celebrated %” 

“TV faith, yes!” exclaimed Sir Francis, whe had caught the 
words. “It is binding on you, Sir Gorden; the marciage should 
preceed at once.” 

It needed only a few whispered words te inform Sir Morgan 
Lymbaree of this propesition, and he, as well as the others, in- 
mediately perceived that the terms of tke compact would be ful- 
filled enly by a strict compliance with the proposition of Guy 
Lymburne. There was a half-whispered consultation, and ther 
Sir Mergan Lymburne and the Lady Eleanor Hargreaves—now a 
willing bride—took their places before the clergyman. A few 
solemn words were uttered ; solemn vows were interchanged, and 
with his kiss yet warm apon her ‘lips, Eleanor Hargreaves was 
the wife of him who had before received her heart! =“ 

A smile of satisfaction flitted over the face ef Guy Lymbarne, 
and he marmured in tones already rendered faint by the approach 
of death. 

“ Sir Morgan, leng ago I gave you a golden locket—have you 
preserved it 

“ Here itis; I have placed it in your hand.” 

“ And here is another,” said Eleanor, placing hers beside it. 

“This is well. Sir Gordon, do you remember these ?” 

“Ido; Lhad them made at the time my promise and oath were 
given to Sir Reginald. One was for my daughter, and the other 
was for him whom I supposed the son of my friend.” 

“ But [ obtained it, and placed it in the hands of the true heir. 
Sir Morgan, you remember my words at that time ¢” 

“Yes; I once repeated them to Sir Gordon.” 

“ And new,” continued Gay Lymburne, “the prophecy of those 
words is fulfilled. I have made restitution, and as my last mo- 
merts draw near I hepe to die in peace.” 

A shudder passed over his frame, and the hand which Sir Mer- 
gan Lymburne held grew cold. 

“It is dark—dark!” the dying man whispered faintly. “Let 
in the light—I cannot see! Morgan, Eleanor—where are you t 
Draw cleser to me; let me take your hands: ah, now I feel them. 
But cleser—closer—it grows dark again! Reginald, can that be 
your face again? Mercy—forgiveness! I have repented all— 
pardon—forgive—” 

The awe-streck listeners remained silent, but they heard no 
more. A peaceful smile was upon the face of the dying man, 
and with the words of his last petition upon his lips, but so calmly 
that they hardly knew the moment of its flight, the spirit of Gay 
Lymburne ascended to Him who gave it! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Wir the revelation and death of Guy Lymburne, as described 
in the preceding chapter, cur tale reaches its proper conclusion ; 
but the hand of the writer would fain continue his record to an- 
other chapter, in order to take a fitting leave of the characters 
who have figured in the tale, and to say a kind farewell to the 
reader who has thus far accompanied him. 

Guy Lymburne was dead, but not forgotten. He was fol- 
lowed to the grave by those with whom his life had been’ so 
strangely connected ; and if in after days the remembrance of his 
crimes caused them to shudder and grow pale, the thought of his 
final sufferings, repentance and death preserved his momory 
green in their hearts. And it may be that his example was one 
by which they did not fuil to profit. 

One week after the scenes of our last chapter, there was a bril- 
liant assemblage gathered at the residence of Governer Wyatt in 
Jamestown. It was a happy occasion, and doubly so as it was 
whispered among the guests that the fete was in honor of the 
newly-arrived Sir Morgan Lymburne and lady. There were the 
noblest men and fairest women of whom the colony could boast ; 
there was Sir Francis Wyatt, whose joyful laugh was heard the 
evening through ; there were Sir Gordon Hargreaves and his sis- 
ter, Mistress Anne, with their faces illuminated with smiles of 
unwonted happiness; and yet there were none in all that happy 
throng whose hearts were more truly light with joy than those 
of Sir Morgan and the Lady Eleanor Lymburne, whose radiant 
faces many recognized as those of old acquaintances. 

A word in reference to the after lives of our characters, and we 
have done. 

The fate of Michacl Thorne remains clouded with mystery. 
By order of Governor Wyatt he was closely imprisoned at James- 
town to await his trial fur murder, but before the appointed day 
arrived he escaped from his prison and disappeared. All search 
was unavailing; and though the prevailing ramor that he had 
been slain in the forest by a revengeful brother of Sagawan, the 
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renegade, (whom the reader will remember was killed in the attack 
upon Sir Morgan — and Richard Seabold, which was in- 
stigated by Michael Thorne) was received by many as true, yet 


there was no authority for the report, and his fate remains a mys- 
tery to this day. 

ichard Seabold was soon after united in marriage to none 
other than Ruth Gamble, and for a time the pair lived peacefully 


VIEW OF A GALLERY. 


in Jamestown. But the thirst for adventure was too powerful in 
the breast of the sturdy hunter to allow of his living an inactive 
life, and with an affectionate farewell to Sir Morgan Lymburne, 
who he declared was “the best man in Virginia, even if he was a 
lord,” he moved westward in the van of the emigration which 
had started from the settlements. He was heard from occasion- 
ally ; he had planted himeelf in the forests of Western Virginia, 
where he was engaged in battling with the savages and the wil- 
derness, and in raising 3 a number of sturdy boys to bear the 
family names of the Lymburnes. 

Anne Hargreaves—sweet, peaceful “Mistress Anne—” con- 
tinued near her brother and niece until the day of her death, dif- 


MONUMENT AND DWELLINGS. 


fusing around all an air ot calm contentment which called down | dry and solid masses. 


blessings on her head from all who knew and loved her. 

The heroic defenders of the Blockhouse generally followed the 
example of their leader, Richard Seabold, and devoted themselves 
to the task of regenerating and redeeming the wild forests. They 
have left their mark, which is perceptible to-day both in the 
smiling fields and plains of Virginia, and in their descendants, 


| 
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who in every generation have been numbered among the distin- 
guished of that State. 

Fatal to Virginia as had been the Indian massacre, it was the 
turning potes which rendered her existence stable and secure. 
Under the energetic lead of Sir Francis Wyatt the colonists 
turned vigorously upon their treacherous foes, and everywhere 
the Powbatans were routed and driven from the borders. From 
that day the course of Virginia was upward 
and onward; she had triumphantly 
through the first trials of her existence, and 
those trials had left her well prepared to op- 
pose in the foremost rank of her sister colonies 
the aggressions of kingly power upon the land 
which her children had won with the offering 
of their blood. 


“And now,” said Sir Gordon Hargreaves to 
his children one evening in the early summer 
of the same year, as they sat together upon the 
piazza of the Blockhouse and looked out upon 
the beautiful river, “there remains one ques- 
tion for you to decide. The strange circum- 
stances which have driven us from England 
have no power to prolong our exile; we are 
free to go back, or stay in Virginia, as we 
choose. For myself, I confess that this new 
land which has for five years been my home 
has won a place in my affections; its scenes 
and people seem like those of a home, and I 
should grieve to abandon it. Yet I will not 
influence your choice. What say you, Elea- 
nor? In England the titles of nobility await 
us—here, if we cast our lot, we become simple 
citizens. What is your choice ?” 

“T leave it with my husband,” she replied, 
caring fondly into his face. 

“Then it rests with you, Morgan. Shall 
we return to England ?” 

“ No,” replied the latter, his features lighting 
up with the enthusiasm of the thought, let us 
stay in Virginia. Titles await us in England, 
but the honor which they will bring us can 
never match this fond distinction—the claim ot 
being among the founders of a nation! We 
have left the monarchies of the old world be- 
hind us; let us not also turn our backs upon 
the noble destiny that awaits us inthenew It 
requires little prophecy to discern a brilliant 
future in store fr these rapidly increasing colo- 
nies; a future, indeed, in whose labors and tri- 
umphs we may not participate; but while we 
can prepare for its approach by our labors of 
to-day, we will be satistied. Here is our home, 
let us make it also the home of our children !”’ 


SALT MINES OF WILIESCKA, POLAND. 

The accompanying engravings afford glimpses of interior scenes 
in the famous Salt Mines of Wiliescka, Poland, the most cele- 
brated in the world. They have been worked since 1251, and are 
particularly distinguished by their vast extent, the dimensions of 
the beds remaining yet unknown. Probably their full dimensions 
will never be discovered—or at least, not for ages. The entrance 
to these mines is by six shafts, of four or five yards in diameter. 
In the interior there are various artificial formations, the salt itself 
furnishing the material. The appearance of one of the galleries 
is shown in the first view. In the next we behold a passage Jead- 
ing to the chapel. It is of immense dimensions, adorned with 
colossal statues of salt. In the third picture is shown a monu- 
ment of the same sparkling material. The 
bottom of the shaft is shown in the next pic- 
ture, and by using the figures introduced as 
standards of measurement we shall be able to 
form an idea of its extent. The chapel is a 
very well proportioned and even elegant struc- 
ture, and when well lighted up produces a very 
striking effect. A subterranean well or lake is 
shown in the last engraving of the series. The 
shafts and galleries are perfectly dry, leaving 
no inconvenience from dust. There are springs, 
both of salt and fresh water, in these mines. 
The greatest depth of the mines is nearly eight 
hundred feet. Bivalve shells and crabs’ claws 
have been found at the depth of three hundred 
feet. To keep the mines dry the salt water is 
taken up and thrown away, but the fresh wa- 
ter is preserved below, for the use of the horses, 
the supply being insufficient both for horses 
und men. The subterraneous excavations ex- 
tend upwards of three miles. The number of 
people employed is from twelve hundred to 
two thousand persons. They are said not to 
live long, being liable to a complaint in the 
chest. Kock salt, which is the kind represent- 
ed by our illustration, forms large beds and 
masses in many parts of the world, and even 
composes entire mountains. Itoccurs in large 
columnar and spheroidal concretions, and is 
ulso crystallized in cubes. It is divided into 
two kinds, foliated and fibrous. The most 
obvious conclusion about the formation of rock 
salt is the one which supposes that it was de- 
posited by the sea. Against this it has been 
objected that the composition of rock salt is 
much more pure than the contents of sea water. 
Rock salt is also found at much greater heights 
than the level of the sea. But the latter con- 
clusions can hardly hold good, for the ocean 
once covered all the continents ; and, by what- 
ever process the dry land was raised from the 
sea, or the water depressed from the land, ex- 
wnsive hollows must have formed the lakes 
and pools of salt water, from which the salt 
would be deposited by evaporation. There are 
rock salt mines in Catalonia in Spain, Alte- 
monte in Calabria, Loo-wurin Hungary, Tanis 
in Algiers, Cheshire and other counties in Eng- 
land. In Africa, to the south of Abyssinia, at 
the feet of the mountains which separate that 
country from the Gallas Negroes, salt exists in 
The summit of the mountains which bor- 
der the desert west of Cairo, presents an immense plain covered 
with a mass of salt. It is spread over so large a surface that the 
eye cannot reach its extent in any one direction. To the west of 
the desert of Sahara are the great salt rocks of Tegaza. ‘These 
are worked hy the Moors. ‘The salt mines furnish the white and 
colored salt, which is carried by the caravans to Cassauh and 


Tombuctoo, to supply the Negro states, for it does not appear 
that there are any salt mines in Negroland, properly called. Other 
salt mines are found to the southward of Sahara. Salt mines are 
also found in Tunis, in the kingdom of Congo. The salt mines of 
Poland have been celebrated for centuries, above all others, and 


Jarge numbers of visitors yearly explore their hidden recesses 
and enjoy the wonderful spectacle these caverns present. 


ii 


PASSAGE LEADING TO 


RACE HORSES. 


Some of the race horses which were sent to this country many 
— since, by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, were of the finest 
reeds in England, of perfect form and entirely sound. Barefoot, 
when four years old, won the St. Ledger stakes at the Doncaster 
races, against eighty-four horses at twenty-five guineas each, and 
was never unsuccessful on the turf. Sarah, when three years old, 
won the Newmarket stakes against twenty-five horses at fi 
guineas each. The Earl of Darlington gave £3000 for this ani- 
mal. The income derived from these horses while in this coun- 
try, was given by Sir Isaac to the founding of a High School in 
Nantucket. This school is now, and long has been, one of the 


BOTTOM OF THE SHAFT. 


very best in Massachusetts. The building in which it is held, is 

very handsome and commodious. The number of scholars in 

attendance will average about seventy or eighty. As a general 

thing they are all connected with Sir Isaac by ties of consan- 

guinity. This school is regarded with the grreatest interest by the 

= people of Nantucket as the legacy of Sir Isaac.— Vi 
azette. 
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HOW TO PRESERVE WOMEN. 

There is nothing in the world we think so mach of as we do of 
our women. Qur mother is a woman—wife, sisters, and pretty 
cousins, are women ; and the daughters will be if (Heaven spare 


them !) they live long enough. And there is a love of women in 


neral which we do not deny. A fine magnificent specimen of 


sex, full of life and health, a ripe red cheek, and flashing eye, 


INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL. 


is something that does one good to look at as she illuminates the 
humdrum sidewalks, and every day streets. A North River 
steamer, under full headway, with colors flying, 
sight—rather stirring and me oy and we pull up our tired nag 
to see her pass, and admire the swell she cuts. omparatively, 
however, the steamer sinks into insignificance, or some other very 


is no rubbing it out; women are the ornament, charm, blessing, 
beauty and bliss of life—{men’s life, we mean, of course.) Any 
means that can be devised for preserving them should be publicly 
made known. They are different from any other kind of fruit. 
You cannot pickle them. You cannot do don up in sugar and 
set them in a cold room, with a paper soaked in brandy over their 
mouths. You cannot put them in cans and seal them up air tight, 
without injuring their form and flavor. Now, as men are so de- 
see upon women for life’s choicest blessings, a proper mode 

preserving them becomes of great moment, and we are sure 
that the public will thank us for an infallible receipt. Have the 


OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE LAKE. 


Fl protected, then pay the next attention to the chest. The 
18 the repository of the vital organs. There abides the heart 
lungs. It is from the impressions made upon these organs 
gh the skins, that the shiver comes. It is nature’s quake— 
alarm bell at the onset of danger. A woman never shivers 


the effect of cold upon her limbs, or hands, or head ; but let 
cold strike through her clothing on her chest, and off goes her 


is rather a pretty | 


° s | they carried heavy deck loads, which so strained their shattered 
deep water, by the side of a well kept, well dressed woman. There | 


| 


teeth into a chatter, and the whole organism is in commotion. 
One sudden and severe impression of cold upon the chest has slain 
its tens of thousands. Therefore, while the feet are well looked 
after, never torget the chest. These points attended to, the nat- 
ural connections of the dress will supply the rest, and the woman 
is ready forthe air. Now let her visit her neighbors, go shopping, 
call upon the poor, and walk for the good of it, for the fun of it. 
Keep away from the stove or register. Ai 
that is dry or burnt, more or less charged with 
gases envolved by the fuel, is poison. Go up 
stairs and make the bed with mittens on. Fly 
around the house like mad and ventilate the 
rooms. Don’t sit pent up in a single room 
with double windows. Fruit will not retain its 
full form and flavor in air tight cans, neither 
will women. They need air. If the shiver 
come on during these operations, go directly 
and put on something more about the chest. 
Again, do not live indark rooms. Light fades 
the carpet, but it feeds the flower. No living 
animal or vegetable can enjoy health in dark- 
ness. Light is also as necessary as air, and a 
brown tan is far preferable even as a matter of 
beauty, to a sickly paleness of complexion. 
Thus much in regard to the physical means for 
preservation, There are moral means impor- 
tant. Every woman should be married to an 
excellent man. Marriage, it is true, brings 
care and wear, but it is the ring that is worn 
that keeps bright, and the watch that lies still 
and unwound that gets out of order. The 
sweet sympathies evolved in relation to the 
family, the new energies developed by new 
responsibilities, the new compensation for’ all 
outlays of strength, brings about a delightful 
play of the heart and intellect which, in their 
reaction upon the body, is truly nothing less 
than preservation. Then, there is a higher 
moral power than this—one which we speak of 
soberly and honestly. No one is completely 
armed against the encroaching ills of life who 
has no place in the heart for religion. The 
calmness, the patience, and the joy and hope 
that are in the possession of that woman whose 
heart is right in its highest relation, can never 
fail to heighten every personal power and 
she possesses. 


ABANDONED WATER-LOGGED SHIPS, 


In the whole catalogue of disasters at sea, 
those which present the most terrible features 
are waterlogged timber ships. The timber 

trade between Great Britain and her American colonies em- 
ploys a very considerable fleet of large vessels. As wood 
is a “floating cargo,” old worn-out West Indiamen, which 
would not be used for any other purpose, are frequently em- 
ployed. A few years since, in addition toa full 


fabrics, that they often became water-logged, and were sometimes 
abandoned in the middle of the Atlantic. The sufferings of the 
crews on these occasions in their open boats were appalling. 
Beating about for weeks on the waste of waters without food or 
drink beyond the rain that fell from heaven, they were obliged to 
sustain existence by preying on the bodies of their dead compan- 
ions, and not rarely they cast lots for the living. Since the pass- 
ing of the act prohibiting deck loading, these disasters are far less 
frequent; but they have by no means ceased. At this time there 
are several timber ships drifting about the ocean, floating heaps of 
desolation, at the mercy of the Gulf Stream, which will ultimately 
cast them on some European shore, or drift them into the North 
Sea, to serve ultimately as fuel for the Esqui- 
maux. In turning over the leaves of Lloyd’s 
List, we find indications of these dreary wrecks, 
which, clothed in seaweed, are driven over the 
face of the waters, and sighted by passing ships, 
of which they often cause the sudden destruc- 
tion, whilst careering along in seeming security. 
When these waifs and strays of the deep drift 
into much frequented ocean paths, they are 
doubtless the cause of many of those dreadful 
catastrophes witnessed only by the eye of God, 
and our own knowledge of which is a curt no- 
tice on the “ Loss-book”’ at Lloyd’s, “ Foun- 
dered at Sea, date unknown.” A recent in- 
stance, in which possibly no damage was done, 
will yet suffice to show the risk. The Virago, 
loaded with teak from Moulmein, in the Indian 
Ocean, to Queenstown, Ireland, became water- 
logged, and was abandoned on the fifth of 
March last, 155 miles southwest of Cape Clear. 
The next day she was passed by the American 
liner Eagle; on the 17th of the same month a 
steamer, on her way from Rotterdam to Gibral- 
tar, — having seen her; on the 5th of 
April she was passed by the Naiad on her pas- 
sage from Palermo to Milford ; and on the 15th, 
the Samarang, on her way to Tenby, met with 
her; on the 18th she was seen 160 miles off the 
Lizard, “‘in a very dangerous position,” by the 
Champion of the Seas; again, on the 3d of 
May, the Alhambra steamer, on her i to 
Southampton, met her in latitude 4 ag 
about the same time and place she was seen by 
the Peru steamer, “and appeared as if run 
into ; and, finally, on the 20th of May, the tele- 
graph word that she 
rest, and her was being discharged. It 
is curious to note ibe. amid the tossing of the 
ocean, her name became gradually obliterated, 
till it was totally effaced, a type of the progres- 
sive decay and final destruction of the vessel 
herself. At first she is properly reported at 
Lloyd’s as the “ Virago ;” the next ship makes 
her out to be the “ Argo ;” still later her cog- 
nomen is put down to the “go;” and then the 
name disappears until the French find her upon 
their strand. Here we suppose her half-oblit- 
erated papers were found, and our neighbors, 
according to their usual wont, transmute the 
“ Virago” into the “ Neroggogi.”” From these 
reports it is evident that a number of large vessels passed quite 
close to the wreck, and it is even probable that a collision may ac- 
tually have occurred, and no one have been left to tell the tale. 
In so , where the circumstances of wind and current are 
favo , water-logged ships are taken in tow by other vessels, 
and become valuable prizes. When, however, these wrecks are 
in such a condition that it is clear they cannot be brought in, we 


think it would be well if they could be destroyed. A few pounds 
of powder, judiciously placed, or a beam or two sawn across by 
the ship’s carpenter, would break the bond that binds these logs 
together, and once separated, they would not be likely to do much 
damage. As it now is, these water-lo; hulks often are the 
cause of serious disaster from collision by other vessels.—Zondon 
Quarterly. 


THE LAKE, 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
One of the saddest stories that we ever read was that of a little 
child in Switzerland, a pet boy, just as yours is, reader, whom his 
mother one bright summer morning dressed in a beautiful jacket, 


| all shining with gilt and buttons, and gay asa mother’s love could 


make it, and then permitted him to go out to play. He had 
scarcely stepped from the door of the Swiss cottage, when an en- 
ormous eagle snatched him from the earth, and bore him high w 

among the mountains, and yet within sight of the house of which 
he had been the joy. There he was killed and devoured, the eyrie 
being at a point which was inaccessible to man, so that no relief 
could be afforded. In destroying the child, the eagle so placed 
his gay jacket in the nest, that it became a fixture there, and 


CENTRAL EXCAVATION. 


whenever the wind blew, it would flutter, and the sun would shine 
upon its lovel winnings and ornaments. For it was visi- 
ble from the lowlands, long after the eagle had abandoned the 
nest. What a sight it must have been to the parents of the victim. 
How sad to see their darling thus destroyed before their eyes, and 
to behold daily afterwards the fluttering of its gay dress, a signifi- 
cant death pennon.—N. Y. Albion. 
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THE GIFT, 


A noble lady, bright and fair, 
With eyes of heaven and curts of goid, 
Stood on a river's bank ; 
Her fragile whip, now swaying in air, 
Again clutched c)osely with a trembling hold, 
She thought upon her rank. 


And@ at the thought her red lip caried, 
The blue veins filled upen her brow, 
Her face seemed very fire ; 
While from her hand the whip she hurled, 
This noble indy ne’er could bow 
To wed a country ‘squire. 


Anon the mood passed by, and she 
Stooped for the little whip which Iny 
Close to her fairy feet: * 
There's none like him in courtesy, 
There is in Aion more heaven than clay-~ 
Love thoughts are very sweet. 


And as she mased on al! the host 
That graced that day her board, 
And pledged her beauty bright, 
Her fancy seemed to favor mest 
Nor duke. nor marquis, earl, nor lord : 
She was uncertain quite. 


Alice !"—that voice !—and o'er her temples flew 
The roseate color of angry thought: 
How Qare thee, "Squire John? 
Lady. forgive the atterance true— 
A-heart with tendernets @erfraught 
Nay, lady, do net shun! 


Sweet lady, list'!—my earnestness and truth 
May never raise me to thy noble side, 
But they will prove my love. 
1 worship beauty, virtue, truth, 
And dare to seek thee for my bride, 
Let who hath claim above. 


What though my lands are not as broad, 
They ‘re limitless from where we stand ; 
And though no noble earl, 
I'm upright—prond as any ear! or lord; 
And in that pride I ask thy hand— 
1 see the scornfal curl. 


Not through my pride spoke I of lands, 
Sweet one; for thee I'd give a world— 
Deep in my heart thy image dwells. 
Didst need, I’d toil for thee with yeoman hands: 
Thy gaze is kinder, and thy lip uncaried, 
And thy soft bosom swells. 


T have a gift to offer thee—a gift 
More precious than any king eould give— 
An honest heart’s first love. 
I lay it humbly at thy feet—to lift, 
And humbly pray thee let me live 
With thee on earth—above. 


As morning steals from gloomy night, ° 
So poured love’s sunshine from that lady's heart, 
And all was joy and beauty. 
sayest, John, thou’dst have a husband's right ;” 
Then love me—we will never part— 
I'll do thee wifely duty. 


> 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE OLD BLOCKHOUSE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


On the farm of Mr. Strauss, a worthy yeoman, in Pennsylvania, 
is still exhibited as a curiosity, a building some twelve feet square, 
eight logs high, and with a slated roof. It now answers the peace- 
ful and innocent purpose of a corn-crib; but was originally built 
by William Patterson, a Scotchman, for a blockhouse, at the time 
of Braddock’s war in 1755. Patterson was a man of strong will, 
and one of whom the Indians stood in great awe, although his 
manners towards them were not by any means harsh or abusive. 
He had a grave, authoritative way, that somehow affected them 
with a sense of his superiority, and he could control them with a 
nod. Silent as their own warriors, he won upon them by qualities 
that most resembled their own ; and the few words he condescended 
to utter were received as oracles by the dusky children of the wil- 
derness. After the famous treaty with the Indians in 1764, he 
was regarded by them as the best specimen of their white brothers. 

One of their young braves, Waukanoc, had been at various 
times to bring corn to Patterson’s mill, the latter having built the 
first mill ever known here. In one of his excursions, after gazing 
in delighted surprise at an invention which he owned was “ better 
than pounding,” he saw with still greater delight the handsome 
daughter of Patterson; and thenceforth the susceptible heart of 
the savage uttered itself in the most touching language which his 
vocabniary afforded, to express his admiration of the white girl. 

Flora Patterson was indeed a being who might have won a 
grander conquest than that of the untutored Indian. With the 
blonde hair and eyes of her country, she possessed a clear, pure 
white skin that the winds could not roughen nor the sun freckle ; 
a pale, Greek face, and a slignt and delicate figure. Had she 
possessed only half of these charms, she would have seemed per- 
fect to the bereaved old man, who had laid down his wife and 
eight children beneath the forest shadows, and to whom this one 
alone remained. 

A few apartments in the mill contained his small family; his 


maiden sister acting as housekeeper, and superintending the sim- 
ple details of Flora’s education in reading, writing, spinning and 
knitting. But these were only occasional lessons; for Flora de- 
lighted chiefly to be in the mill with her father, and he was pleased 
only when she was in his sight. His peculiar bereavements had 
made him cling strongly to this child, as the last flower that 
bloomed in his household; and daily and honrly did thanksgiv- 
ings ascend from his heart, that she at least was spared to his de- 
clining age. Sitting side by side, the golden locks of the girl min- 
gling with the almond blossoms of the father, they talked calmly 
yet tearfully of the dead, who they knew were awaiting them on 
that shore of better promise, where, “when the long fever of the 
soul had passed,” they should meet again. 

Thus did Waukanoc behold the beautiful Scottish maiden ; and 
eagerly did he question Job Higgins, the mill-tender, in all the 
English words he could command, to know if the “ Sunny Hair” 
had a lover. 

“ Guess so!” said Job, in the broad, nasal accent that proved 
him a native of “the Massachusetts.” “Think of ber myself 
when she is old enough; so neow don’t yeou be thinkin’ on her!” 

Waukanoc’s vocabulary did not extend to this long speech, and 
he could not take in the full meaning of Job’s drawl. 

“ Waukano. be Sunny-Hair’s brave. He hunt; bring. plenty 
deer; white squaw cook.” And he threw his hand over his 
shoulder to designate to Job who it was that should have the 
honor of dressing his venison. 

Job told it to Aunt Margery by the firelight in the kitchen, and 
received a reproof for the way in which he speculated on the 
chances of Flora’s marrying one of the savages. 

“ But neow look here, Aunt Margery; spos’n Flory wanted ta 
be married, who’d she have, I’m beound t’know? There’s nob’dy 
reound here but jest Josh Sassfield and me. Yeou don’t think 
she’d have ’ither of us, dew ye?” 

“Hush, Job! It is quite disrespectful to speak in sic’ a way 
o” yer master’s bairn.” 

“ Master !—master, indeed! D’ye know, aunty, I am a free- 
born Massachusetts boy? Don’t know as the king hisself has any 
rule over Job Higgins. I held a bagonet in the ranks last year, 
and arter that I calk’late I’m free-born anyheow. Don’t turn up 
that ’ere word master to me agin, Aunt Margery, or I shall be 
obleeged to notice it, if yer should.” 

Aunt Margery, a humble soul, apologized to Job Higgins, which 
appeased his wrath so much that he offered, of his own accord, to 
bring in the wood from the pile that night, a labor which he was 
apt to shirk, if possible, when the master’s eye was not upon him. 
Flora and her father came in together and sat down by the kitchen 
fire, which blazed up merrily as Job threw on log after log, light- 
ing up the bright pewter platters that shone like silver on the 
dresser opposite, and the glittering copper skillet and brass warm- 
ing-pan that hung upon the wall. “ Sunny-Hair’s ” tresses caught 
the radiance and gleamed up like coils of twisted gold; while 
Aunt Margery, who had been alone all the afternoon, bestowed a 
welcoming glance upon the girl, and went to fetch the customary 
mug of cider and plate of apples. 


The good spinster loved her motherless niece; and well had 
she loved the good, kind brother, who had never failed in his 
duty towards her, and had always sweetened that duty by tender- 
ness and affection. Her clean stuff dress, a green plaid of her 
own weaving, a plain white linen cap from which the flaxen locks 
came “streeling” down, a checked apron, and a small shawl, were 
all as neat as hands could make them. The gentle Scottish wo- 
man had “ come o’ gude bluid,” and she retained in the western 
wilderness the same orderly habits which she had brought from 
the heath-covered hills of Scotland. 

It was a fine night, with a thick, crispy fall of snow upon the 
ground, and the sound of falling footsteps came through the shut- 
terless windows. Soon the door opened, and Waukanoc and an 
old Indian stood before them, the snow from their moccasons 
melting xpon the nicely sanded floor which Aunt Margery’s hem- 
lock broom had swept in curious figures. Patterson gave them a 
grave welcome, and made room for them upon the hearth. Wau- 
kanoc then explained to him that he had brought his father, who 
had discovered a silver mine at Mifflin, and wanted to tell the 
white people where to dig, but that they had laughed at him. He 
came now to the father of “Sunny-Hair,” to tell him where it 
lay, and give him a chance to dig. 

Waukanoc did not want to be paid for the information ; but the 
old Indian, not being in love with Patterson’s daughter, stipulated 
for many valuable articles in return, Patterson believed his tale 
quite probable, and gave him what he wanted, and then the old 
brave undertook to plead for his son’s bride. 

It was well that Aunt Margery and Flora could not understand 
all that was said, or they would have disconcerted the gravity of 
their visitors by laughing; but Job Higgins hovered about Flora, 
scowling at the Indians, and putting on heroics that were quite 
terrific to look upon, though harmless in their actions. With eyes 
and checks distended to their utmost capacity, and mouth wide 
open, he heard the proposal to buy Flora for Waukanoc’s bride, 
and to take her immediately to his wigwam. Not that Job thought 
for a moment it could be done, but the enormity of the presump- 
tion was what he felt amazed at. To him, Flora was an angel, fit 
for only one man in the world ; and, though Job sometimes talked 
largely to others respeqjing “ Miss Flory’s” kindness to him, peo- 
ple only had to mention the name of Harvey Ballantyne, to make 
him lay aside his pretentious talk. 

Harvey Ballantyne was the countryman of William Patterson’s, 
but a feud between the latter and Harvey's father had been long 
cherished in great bitterness. Harvey remembered the beautiful 
golden-haired child whom he had carried in his arms over the 
burns of Scotland ; and as soon as he knew where the emigrants 


had settled, he came over the sea just to take a look at sweet 
Flora Patterson. To Job Higgins, in whose good faith and hon- 
esty he placed great confidence, he deputed the task of watching 
over his trersure ; and the youth, under cover of his half-assamed 
simplicity, reported regularly every change in the household, every 
event that stirred its quiet, to the lover who was toiling to gain a 
home for Flora, whenever her father should repent of his enmity 
to his own. 
Job had daly reported Waukanoc’s first appearance of love to- 
wards her; and had whispered in her ear that very evening, that 
Harvey was not far off, and might be with her that night. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Indians had gone away, after Mr. Patterson’s 
refusal to part with his daughter, Flora pleaded some special work 
she and Annt Margery had to finish, and begged her father, as he 
was tired, to go to bed. He complied, asking them net to sit up 
long ; and then Flora entreated her aunt to propitiate her father 
in favor of Harvey Ballantyne, and to expedite her marriage m 
order that she might be free from all further persecution from 
Waukanoc. 
Margery Patterson had once been betrothed to Robert Ballan- 
tyne, the father of Harvey, and the feud between him and her 
brother had broken it off. He had married a friend of her own, 
who had died early, leaving one child ; and Margery’s heart had 
never ceased to go out to him in tenderest sympathy, and with a 
deep yearning for the love that was once her own—perbaps her 
own still!’ They were talking of this, and the eyes of both were 
suffused with tears, when the sound of footsteps was again heard 
on the crashing snow. 
“ There is Harvey!” exclaimed Flora, as she sprang from her 
low stool at Margery’s knee. 
She opened the door at the gentle knock, and admitted—not 
Harvey, but the Indian, Waukanoc. In a moment he was bearing 
her from the house, stifling the scream which was rising to her 
lips, and stopped not until he reached the edge of the wood. 
Margery had fainted, and was therefore incapable of arousing her 
brother. 
As Waukanoc saw no signs of pursuit, he slackened his pace, 
the dead weight becoming insupportable. Fearing perhaps that 
she was dead, he laid her upon the snow and strove to revive her 
by rubbing her face with the icy lamps. He stood up for a mo- 
ment to look back towards the mill, when a ball from a rifle 
passed through his shoulder, and he fell beside the insensible girl. 
Even in his agony, he grasped her with the other hand until his 
senses fled, and he lay bleeding and prostrate. 
Over the two forms stood Harvey Ballantyne, and by his side, 
Job Higgins, the invincible. Job had gone out to confer with 
Harvey, when they saw Waukanoc in the act of laying down his 
helpless burden. The acute vision of Job detected in a moment 
the nature of that burden, and without waiting to ascertain if it 
were indeed Flora, he whispered to Harvey to fire. Waukanoc’s 
head had just risen as the bullet sped. 
“Wait a minute,” said Job, compassionately, as Harvey drew 
Flora away from the side of the bleeding Indian. ‘It wont do to 
leave this varmint here. Savage or not, we must see to him.” 
Harvey, who had now succeeded in restoring Flora to perfect 
consciousness, consented to return after he had seen her safe, and 
help him to dispose of the savage. But Aunt Margery had come 
to herself and alarmed the house, and her brother now sent down 
two or three strong men to take the Indian to a place of safety 
and see that his wound was bandaged. All restraint towards the 
preserver of his child passed away, and in a few weeks both father 
and son were domiciled in the old mill, and Aunt Margery and 
Flora were preparing for a double wedding. Robert Ballantyne’s 
love for Margery was as warm and sincere as amid the scenes ‘of 
their youth; and when sanctioned by her brother’s now hearty 
approval, it was dearer than ever to the gentle heart that had 
pined in secret so long. 
Job Higgins had his reward. He accompanied the family to 8 
fine location upon the banks of the Juniata, and was ever con- 
sidered one of their truest friends. Waukanoc recovered after the 
departure of Flora, whose absence cured him of love, and he took 
a pretty Indian girl for his wife, who had tended him in his sick- 
ness. His father still continued to extort articles of value from 
those to whom he offered to show the silver mines, but their exis 
tence was thought to be quite apochryphal. The old blockhouse 
stands as a memorial of William Patterson, and his descendant 
still love to visit it. Even its present use as a corn crib is most 
appropriate to the memory of the stern but honest old miller. Se 


let it be! 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bownd form, eth 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapett 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, po# 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send tht 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved up® 
small profite and quick sales: 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or rae Susquenanna. A taled 

tragic interest iu the Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our revolt 

E OCEAN MARTYR: or. Tue Honrer Spy or Vieorta. This isa 
other favorite Revolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writers 

so popular. By SYLVANUS COBB, J* 
RED HAND: or. Tue Cruiser or tax Exousu Cuanner. A graphic 

tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in r 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dixoie tae Backwoopsman. A 

avd charming story of Eust and West, uorivalied in plot and charact® 

LIEUTENANT MURRAT 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tuk Rep Cross axp Tar Car 
A story of boston Bay and the Mediterravean. A nautical romance 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....hy FRANCIS A. DURIVA 
THE CAB'N BOY: or, Lire ox tae Wino. A Tale of Fortune's 
aud Fauciss, A fiae story of life in its various phases and under 


its most :omantic incidents. LIBZUTENANT MU 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
0> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 10. 


BY ALUNG. 


STEALING A CHINESE GOD. 

I swap been in Shanghae about three years, when one morning 
on looking over the North China Herald, a paper published at that 
place, I was delighted to read in the arrivals the name of the ship 
“Endymion.” This vessel was commanded by Captain Withe- 
comb, an old and respected friend of mine, with whom I had sailed 
as chief mate, and at whose house I had spent many of the hap- 
piest days that marked that period of my life. In a short time I was 
on board and chatting with my old skipper over a glass of sherry, 
asking after his wife and family, particularly his eldest daughter, a 
fine, dark-eyed, handsome young lady, who had made a deep im- 
pression upon my heart, and whose image was seldom—But I 
must say no more on this subject, for I hear my wife coming, and 
she will say that I ought positively to be ashamed of myself for 
writing such fibs; that she is certain sure I never thought of her 
once while I was away ; and yet I can show dozen of letters, in 
which she thanks me for sundry little presents, such as crape 
shawls, pieces of silk, etc., which she now says came all the way 
from China without my ever thinking of her! No matter; she 
thought of me when others in more affluent circumstances sought 
to supplant me in her affections, and sorry am I to say it, she did 
not get much of a prize in your hamble servant. 

I soon had all the news from the captain, and besides that, about 
half a quire of closely-written and delicious nonsense from Sarah, 
and a long letter from her mother, good Mrs. Withecomb, written 
in the compound style of a homily and housekeeper’s receipt-book. 
The old lady gave me much goed advice how to conduct myself, 
gave me also directions how to make a cooling beverage with 
limes, and closed her remarks by citing the case of Captain Withe- 
comb as an example of the evil effects of mixing brandy in his 
coffee. But, though I looked closely at his happy face, I could 
see no traces of evil practices upon his constitution ; he looked as 
healthy as ever, and could not have weighed less than two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. These, and several other letters from my 
friends at home, he gave me, telling me at the same time that he 
had brought me some little things which, strange to say, that is if 
he spoke the truth, never cost him anything. But I suspect this 
was a gentlemanly evasion on the part of the captain, to prevent 
me from paying for them. He then told me I could go, and take 
time to examine “Sahe’s log-book,” as he called her bountiful 
epistle ; but to be sure to come on board to supper, at six o’clock 
in the evening. 

I kept my promise ; bat I suppose some of my lady readers would 
like to know how I felt on reading my letter from “the dearest 
girl in the world,” as Mr. Traddles has it. The curiosity of the 
dear creatures is entirely laudable, and I would willingly gratify 
it, were I not afraid my wife would deny the veracity of my ac- 
count. In fact, I have heard her say that she felt certain I had 
never opened hee letter, or that if I did, I fell fast asleep before I 
had read four lines of it. Though how she can account, according 
to this theery, for my sending her the piece of silk she sent for, of 
the same color as the bit she enclosed to me in her letter, saying 
that its color suited her complexion best—puzzles me even to 
wt the appointed hour I went on board tle “Endymion,” tak- 
ing with me all the Chinese curiosities which I had collected for 
the captain since I saw him twelve months before. He was a 
great fancier of articles of virtu, and had one of the largest collec- 
tions of curiosities of any private gentleman in the country where 
heresided. I had brought him a strange and heterogeneous assort- 
ment, comprising swords, spears, pikes, flags, toys, models—in 
fact everything I had come across for a year past, which I thought 
would interesthim. He was delighted with the prizes I had brought 
him, and while we were packing them away, I had a busy time re- 
counting to him the history and peculiarities of each article, which 
he wrote down in his journal, designating cach narrative by the 
number appropriate to the implement to which it related. One 
sword, which I had withdrawn from the body of a dead rebel, I 
am certain he would not have sold for a thousand dollars. From 
the time he heard the story of this ugly-looking piece of cold iron, 
the price of the Chinamen’s tails which I had cut off for the crime 
of theft on the part of their owners, fell in the old man’s estimation 
at least seventy-five per cent. 

At length the wonders were packed away, and the history con- 
signed to his chest, and I hoped that the captain’s appetite for 
curiosities was fully satisfied. But ambition is ever the same, 
whether in high or humble life; and a regular fancier of rare arti- 
cles is just as sure to have one more object to long for, as an 
Alexander or a Napoleon is to sigh for another kingdom to add 
to his empire. What the “ very last” was, that my good friend’s 
ambition coveted, I soon had occasion to know. 

One Sunday morning several Chinese pedlers were on board 
the ship, selling small wares to the men, when fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, a small image of a Chinese Josh, or deity, was noticed 
by the captain among the articles in their baskets. The sight of 
the little image aroused a train of thought in his mind, and excited 
awish that nearly cost me and four of my friends our lives to 
gratify. In all his large collection at home he had no Chinese idol, 
and he wanted one to make his happiness complete. Not a new 
image manufactured for sale, such as could easily be bought at the 
shops; but an old one, and the older the better—one that had been 
worshipped by millions of people! That was the idol for him, or 
none! Upon this important point I was forthwith consulted, and 
asked to help him to what he wanted. But I could do nothing, 
and frankly told him so. 


But the fire was kindled and could not be quenched. For weeks 
after I could see that the volcano burned within. The old man was 
moody and abstracted ; he noticed but little that passed about him, 
and began to lose the fresh color and brisk and cheerful step for 
which he was always distinguished. He was positively growing 
thin, and it was evident to me that the ungratified wish for abona fide 
idol was preying upon his health. He came to me one day as I 
was smoking on the poop, and renewed the subject of his anxiety 
to obtain an old Josh. 

“ Alung,” said he to me, in conclusion, “I know you would do 
anything in your power to oblige me; now you make an effort to 
get me this idol, and your success shall command anything in re- 
turn which my ability can grant, so long as I live.” 

As the captain said this, I thought of Sarah, and of a little pic- 
ture which I used to see sometimes with my eyes shut, wherein 
she appeared, together with a pair of little fairies playing at her 
feet and calling me papa. The picture came before my mind 
more vividly than ever; it looked so bright, and so lovely and in- 
teresting seemed the fairies, that my answer was decided at once. 
Under this fairy spell I grasped the captain’s hand, and promised 
to accomplish his wish if mortal man could do it. But, shades of 
Paradise! could I have heard one of those yells with which one 
of the above-mentioned fairies is at this moment making my head 
ache, I wonder whether I should have been so quick to accept his 
offer, and pledgé my word to get him a Chinese god ! 

I need not say that the captain was an altered man upon receiving 
my promise; a re-action took place immediately ; he was in high 
spirits, for he considered the coveted Josh just as good as under 
his hatches, knowing that when once I passed my word, I should 
keep it. Nor is it necessary to remark that Mrs. Withecomb’s 
homily was forgotten for that evening, or that I got up the next 
morning with my head aching, not from drinking a cooling bever- 
age made of limes. At breakfast I told the captain I would spend 
the day on shore, seeking information where a Simon-pure Josh 
could be obtained. 

I made for a hotel where I usually met some young men who 
were my everyday companions, and found them smoking on the 
verandah. I soon told them what a queer object I was bent upon, 
and asked them to give me some hint how to proceed to find the 
object of my search. They were unable to enlighten me, and the 
subject had pretty much passed from our thoughts for the evening, 
when Tom Hammond, a good-natured, bold-spirited fellow, laugh- 
ingly proposed to steal the idol from the Yank-in-pan Josh-house, 
jast outside the city walls. The idea took well with the merry 
crew, and over a bottle of champagne we settled the preliminaries 
for an attempt upon his Josh-ship that night. We then separa:ed, 
and at seven o’clock in the evening I left the ship to rejoin them, 
having first seen that a tackle was got ready to hoist the distin- 
guished stranger on board, should we succeed in getting him. 
But I did not tell the captain what a risk we should run in our 
mad freak, for I knew him too well to think that he would know- 
ingly permit me to incur danger on his account. 

The temple which we intended to visit stood near the bank of 
the river, not far from the city wall. The rebels held the city at 
the time, and below it, or nearer to the outside settlement, three 
French vessels blockaded the river, not permitting any boats to 
pass to and from the city, and firing into all whieh they discovered 
making the attempt. To avoid the Frenchmen we crossed to the 
opposite side of the river, and walked along the bank until we had 
got about half a mile above where they lay. With two sanpans 
which we found at the shore, we pulled across to the Josh-house. 
There were but fre of us in all, and we carried pistols. Our only 
apprehension of danger was from the French vessels, should they 
discover our motions. We had provided a strong pole to string 
the idol to, and enable us to carry it to the boat. Shouldering the 
pole, I walked to the temple with the rest, and by nine o’clock we 
stood in darkness within the walls. 

All was silent, and I opened my dark-lantern, directing the 
light in such a manner as to conceal it from the view of the ships 
in the river. The gentleman we came for, stood there upon his 
pedestal, amid a great many others much larger, but not so well 
finished as he was. The perilous enterprise in which we were en- 
gaged, combined with the silence and the darkness to make the 
hideous monsters look ten times as ugly as usual, as they glowered 
forth from the obscurity in the feeble light of our small lantern. 
Before our chosen victim, upon his altar, lay several oranges and 
other offerings of devotees, showing that the temple was still fre- 
quented by worshippers, who probably came from the city. But 
we had no time to look about us much, and immediately busied 
ourselves in removing the idol from his pedestal. After taking 
him down carefully, we laid him gently on his back, and with 
sacrilegious hands bound his godship to the pole, with less fear of 
hurting his feelings than of spoiling his beauty. 

The image was a heavy one, though made of hollow metal, and 
weighed, as I judged, about three hundred pounds. We now 
raised our load of sanctity to carry it to the boat, and had peace- 
fully gained about fifty yards from the temple, when eight China- 
men sprang up in our path. Thackwell and Hammond, both | 
strong fellows, carried the burden, and upon them the whole eight 
made a dash. 

“ Drop the ugly thing,” I cried, “and let us run! The rebels 
will be upon us in a moment!” 

All the answer I got was the report of three pistols from my 
friends. At the same moment a blow from a Chinese sword was 
given me, and I turned at once to repay the donor. The bearers 
of the idol then started on the run, and three of us brought up 
the rear, keeping off the Chinamen, and on the whole execating a 

masterly retreat. Our shots were now fired whenever one of our 
pursuers came near. The reports of our pistols soon brought the 
rebels upon the walls, who, supposing the French had landed and 


taken possession of the Josh-house where the pistols were dis- 
charged, opened a heavy fire from their cannon upon the building. 
The balls and grape-shot now flew around us in every direction, 
and all the more near from the fact that we were at some little 
distance from the temple; for the Chinese are not very good 
marksmen even by daylight, to say mothing of night. 

To cross the river would have been certain death to some of 
us, if not all; stop where we were we dared not, for the fellows 
whom we had beaten off would inform the people in the city what 
we were about, and the cause of the firing. The loss of their Josh 
would bring them around us at once, like a swarm of angry bees, 
and there was no other way but to put off down the river, and run 
the risk of passing the French ships in our boats. In a few min- 
utes the Frenchmen opened a fire upon the city, as though deter- 
mined to have a finger in the pie, whatever it might prove to be. 
We could now hear the balls whistling and moaning as they flew 
past, above and around us. But, as may well be supposed, we 
did not stop long to listen to the music, but with all our strength 
laid to the oars. 

Hammond and I were in one boat, and she bore the precious 
freight which had been the cause of all this terrible row. He and 
I determined to stick by the idol as long as we could, and while 
pulling in company with our friends in the other boat, we formed 
our plan of action to meet the new emergency. Thackwell was 
to pull on one side of the ships while I passed on the other, so 
that one boat at least might stand a chance to escape should the 
other be seen. On parting with that boat, I told them if taken 
and questioned, to say that I had sent them to ascertain the cause 
of the firing. The two boats them separated, and soon neared the 
ships, which we were obliged to pass close alongside of. I had 
got nearly opposite them when I heard either my beat or Thack- 
well’s hailed by an officer from the poop of the French frigate. 

“Hola, barquette !”” sang out the Frenchman. 

I kept mum, and could soon hear Thackwell’s voice in reply: 

“Ay, ay, all right, we belong to the settlement.” 

“Venez le long de la frégate, ou je fais feu sur vous!” again cried 
the officer. 

“Je ne comprends pas le Francais,” answered Thackwell, not 
observing in his hurry, that he was answering in the very lan- 
guage of which he was denying his knowledge—at the same time 
pulling as hard as he could to get away. 

“‘Jettez Vembarcation a l’eau,”’ were the last words I heard, fol- 
lowed by a few shots, fired, as I supposed, at the boat. 

Our boat had not ceased pulling all this time, and I soon had 
reason to be glad of it; for the sound of a man-of-war’s stroke 
reached my ears. For a few moments I could hear them talk 
while taking Thackwell and his party prisoners, and him delaying 
them all he could, for my boat had also been seen, but too late to 
hailme. This I understood by hearing Thackwell saying, in a 
loud voice, “I know nothing of the other boat.”” Hammond and 
I made the oars bend well as we struggled to get beyond the reach 
of the frigate’s boat. At last we reached the “Endymion,” and 
found the captain on the look-out for us. To sling and hoist the 
Josh on board was only the work of a moment. We cast the 
sanpan adrift, and told the old skipper to go below, as I suspected 
that some fellows had seen the boat, and I wanted to put them on 
the wrong scent. He and Hammond retired to the cabin; and 
they had scarcely left the deck when the Frenchmen came along- 
side to inquire if we had seen the boat pass. I pointed to her, and 
said two men had jumped out and swam ashore. 

I was well acquainted with the officer from the frigate, as I was 
at that time the governor of the only jail for Europeans and 
Americans in the settlement, and had had several of the frigate’s 
people under my charge at different times. On recognizing me, 
he asked if I had sent any persons on the river thatevening? I 
inferred at once that Thackwell had told him what I had desired 
him to say, and replied that I had just sent three friends of mitie, 
and was getting uneasy about them ; for I was afraid that one of 
the party, who was a wild colt and fond of excitement, might lead 
the others where a shot from the city might sink the boat, or 
wound some of them. 

“Saere!”’ said the Frenchman, “he is wild! I have just taken 
him; but as his statement is a true one, I will tell the captain of 
the frigate, and he will release him and his companions.” 

I offered to accompany him to his vessel; but he said it was 
unnecessary. An hour after his departure we all sat around Cap- 
tain Withecomb’s table, devouring his good things and giving him 
a description of our adventure. Thackwell and I each re- — 
ceived a slight wound, but they were not of much account and 
gave us no trouble. After spending a very pleasant night with 
the captain, we parted. The next day the old man, who was per- 
fectly enraptured with his prize, valuing it all the more for the 
thrilling narrative with which the capture of the ancient Josh was 
connected, thanked me over and over again for my prompt fulfil- 
ment of my promise, and asked me what he could do for me in 
retarn? I mentioned Sarah! Dear, generous-hearted old sailor ! 
I can see him now, as with tears he grasped my hand, saying : 

“Give her to you, boy ?—to have you for my Sahe’s husband 
would make me more happy than the possession of all the Chinese 
gods in the country !” 

Over a modest bottle we settled the whole matter; and the day 
never came yet, that I was dissatisfied with the reward I received 
for stealing a Chinese Josh. 
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TRAVELLING SKETCHES. 

The res on thia and the next page illustrate scenes in the 
old world and the new—in India and in South America. In ex- 
planation of the engravings, we are happy to be able to furnish 
some notes of intelligent travellers, never before published in this 
country. The first two engravings represent a Bengalee village, 
on the banks of the , and a scene sketched in the environs 
of Calcutta. The first of these is strictly oriental, and the grace- 
fal trees, the tethered elephants, the bamboo cottage, the bright- 
—,, peacocks, are no stranger to our eyes than the attenuated 
‘orms of the native family lounging about in various attitudes be- 
fore the door. The same strangeness of figures is seen in the 
group in the second engraving, which is enlivened by the passage 
of a native dignitary in a clumsy coach surrounded by runners 
and attendants. Of these sights in the environs of Calcutta, the 
intelligent French traveller, whose notes we have before us, writes : 
“Let us transport ourselves to the banks of the Ganges in the en- 
virons of Calcutta. It is an animated scene, which extends for a 
distance of several miles. You see a crowd of Indians bathing. 
On one day there was a — young man exhausted by malady, thin 
as a skeleton, lying in the sand near the river, with a faithful friend 
watching sadly beside him. Near the spot was a Brahmin of a 
certain age, with a severe countenance, who had just painted his 
face, shoulders and breast, with great care, and was admiring him- 
self in « little glass, seated on a wooden platform. On a larger 
platform, with a cover of foliage and mats laid over sticks, to serve 
as an umbrella, there was a whole society of Brahmins, one of 
whom was having himself washed. ‘Then there were fakirs daubed 
with chalk, with their hair and beards disordered, though braided 
up. Sometimes, also, their hair was twisted round their heads 
in the shape of enormous turbans, and covered with a red or white 
powder. A wretched, dying old man had himself carried out in 
& palanquin to try the reviving virtues of the air: his haggard air 
and excessive leanness indicated the approach of death. A you 
man, full of strength and , coming out of the water, dis layed 
the rich hair that covered his head, and suffered his bronzed body 
to dry in the last rays of the setting sun. A corpse was carried to 
the dead-house. e roof was occupied by an innumerable num- 
ber of huge cormorants, and vultures and other birds hovered over 
or stalked round this sad receptacle. A troup of Brahmin women, 
light and supple, were descending towards the river to make their 
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ablutions, covered with fine muslin drapery, rose colored, green or 
lilac. Farther on they are burning corpses on a funeral p 
and the odor of their bodies spread far along the shore ani 
by so many scenes. * * * Yesterday I saw the sick young 
man again, seated and apparently reanimated ; I was astonis 
for the other day he was motionless and appeared to be dead. i 
gave him a rupee, which seemed to please him. His friend, per- 
haps his brother, was no longer with him,—he had fulfilled his 
honorable task, satisfied the craving of his soul, and had returned 
to his habitual life. A Brahmin going to bathe with his mon- 
key, walked haughtily along, carrying the animal on his shoul- 
der—both of them had their foreheads painted red. At intervals 
a carriage of the days of king Dagobert drove by, filled with 
rajahs or Indian lords, young and old, great and small—those ob- 
scure lords who live in the infected quarters of the strange capital 
called Calcutta. These men are either naked, with immense 
heads of hair in disorder, or wear theatrical turbans with plumes, 
and faded robes of gauze or brocade. The servants, naked or 
wearing short drawers only, cling to the old carriage and the 
springs, while others run alongside. Calcytta forms a singular 
contrast to a European city, and the proximity of the prosaic civ- 
ilization of England, transplanted to Indian soil, brings out in 
marvellous relief the poetry of those rooted manners which seem 
proof against man and time. Thus, aftera grand dinner at the 
Governor-General’s, in the midst of officers in scarlet uniforms, 
blazing with gold, and fair ladies whose complexion shames the 
arls they wear, how great must be the effect of the festival of 
li, the goddess of vengeance, whose sectaries are the Thugs, 
the sworn assassins, devoted to murder as many victims as possi- 
ble, to appease the wrath of their terrible ype These wretched 
Thugs believe that all tricks are admissible which enable them to 
accomplish their ends. They insinuate themselves into the good 
graces of travellers, make friends with them, warn them of the 
danger they run from Thugs, persevere for entire months, and 
when finally the moment comes and corresponds with the signs of 
the goddess, when the crow flies in a certain direction or the 
jackall rans on the right side of the road, then they execute their 
fell — 7 Men of all religions are admitted into this sect, as 
you would hardly expect to meet among a people commonly so 
gentle as the Indians. On meee Calcutta, we were at first for 
many days in the narrow streams forming the delta of the Ganges, 
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CROSSING A TORRENT IN NEW GRANADA. 


SCENE IN THE ENVIRONS OF CALCUTTA. 


between ate inlands, covered with impenetrable forests or 
jungles, uninhabited by men. Every evening we anchored in these 
solitudes for the night, for fear of the sand banks. The young 
officers on board, returning to their regiments, attempted to make 
an excursion in boats near the banks, and one of them fired a gun, 
to which thousands of jackalls replied. But their lamentable cries 
were overpowered by a prolonged howling like the rolling of sub- 
terranean thunder. It was the voice of the tiger, and the young 
men wry | returned to our vessel with pale faces. At the first 
red light of the morning we resumed our voyage, and when the 
sun dissipated the humid but hot vapors of this pestilential desert, 
we saw, here and there, crocodiles lying motionless, as if they had 
been bronzed carvings, on the sand of the narrow beach beneath 
the forest and the river, as in ambuscade in a ravine, with their 
jaws open towards the water, and their bodies under the deep 
xhadow of tropical vegetation. These terrible creatures are from fif- 
teen to twenty feet long. An officer fired a charge of small shot 
at one of them, which, on being hit, whirled rapidly round in the 
air, and then suddenly entered the water. Thus five or six days 
passed, at the end of which we saw, for the first time, a Bengalee 
wood-cutter’s boat, then villages, the roofs of which were made of 
bamboo canes and palm-tree mats, in clumps of cocoa and other 
trees. The women were partially clothed with a simple and 
beautiful drapery. The men had a dark and wild look under the 
shadow of their luxuriant hair. Graceful children were sporting 
on the sand. Benares we found a curious and picturesque, but 
not a large city. It is a compact heap of three story houses, with 
little temples carved like chess-men, in which are seen brahmins 
and fakirs painted with different colors, little hamp-backed white 
bulls, decked with flowers and with gilded horns; half-naked wo- 
men loaded with rings, sprinkling water on a multitude of little 
idols or cylindrical stones rounded at the end. Then you see 
strange horsemen, with their bows passed over their shoulders, as 
in the representations of the gods of mythology, with arrows at- 
tached to their backs, without quivers, riding horses dyed with 
henna and indigo. And all are there crowded together in narrow 
streets, in the middle of which, here and there, tower up elephants 
with odd trappings, forcing their way with difficulty and noise 
amidst the crowd of animated beings, temples, houses with balco- 
nies, and shops of eatables, sometimes carrying away in their - 
ress the awnings made of cocoa leaves, sustained by slender 

boo canes. It would seem as if wonld they crush women and chil- 
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dren at step ; but it is not so—the colossus is considerate in 
his ways, carefully avoids injuring or even incommoding them. 
But let us leave Benares for Lucknow, the scene of such great 
events in the late rebellion, and we shall have a better idea of 
the picturesque luxury of this strange country. At Lucknow, Col. 
Low, the English resident, tendered us the use of one of his ele- 
hants to make the tour of the city. He called out from the win- 
ow, and instantly I saw emerging from the garden the gigantic 
u , with a howdah of silver gilt, adorned with mock jew- 
te imitating diamonds, rubies and emeralds, which, instead of 
being set, were hung to the howdah, and produced a charming ef- 
fect in the red morning sunlight. This pavilion, of a singular 
appearance and form, was composed of two swans carved in sil- 
ver, and the festoons of mock jewels I have mentioned. The cur- 
tains and cushions blazed with red and gold. The kornak was 
dressed in white, with a Cashmere shawl thrown over his back. I 
mounted by means of a ladder. A servant wrapped in a Cash- 
mere shawl, seated himself behind me, in a place made for the pur- 
, and we set forth, preceded by a regular horseman, a sort of 

ck, oddly dressed. There are always a dozen of them 
mounted at the door of the residence, ready to escort the persons 


of the household. I entered a broad and populous street. Hand- © 


some Moorish edifices, with Muscovite cupolas and innumerable 
minarets, appeared on all sides of me. Horsemen dressed in cloth 
of gold and Cashmeres, on pretty horses, preceded by men with 
silver pikes or sabres, running; other lords carried in open and 
ap palanquins, with rich silver hookahs, or rather gourgouri— 
or these pipes with elastic stems are so called—in their hands, 
surrounded by servants, preceded by guards of honor on camels 
caparisoned in red and green ; elephants, often in groups, sur- 
mounted by splendid pavilions, in which the people of Lucknow 
were conversing from one to the other, hookah in hand, in bril- 
liant costumes of the liveliest colors; troops of wild Afghans 
swinging on their huge camels—made up a scene of Oriental mag- 
nificence of which I had often dreamed in my early days, but of 
which the reality far surpassed the anticipation. It was altogether 
& gorgeous resumé of the Orient, and 1 regretted not the toil of 
travel which had been crowned by a spectacle so strange and so 
magnificent.” ' 

Crossinc a Torrent 1n New Grenapa.—Passing from 
the East to the West, from Asia to South America, we present 
the reader with a scene in one of the beautiful virgin forests of 
New Grenada. The principal feature in this sylvan scene is the 
passage of the torrent that dashes itself among the rocks of the 
river- in the midst of the primeval forest. The traveller is 
placed in a seat, to which rope stirrups to rest his feet are attached, 
while strips of hide are passed over the shoulder of his sturdy In- 
dian carrier. The latter is trained to support a heavy weight and 
is perfectly sure-footed, though the sensations of a nervous person 
in being transferred in this way over the round and slippery trank 
of a tree, above a leaping cascade, are anything but agreeable. 


Tue Hor or «a Peruvian MINER, NEAR Pasco.—Another 
of our South American scenes is a neat though slender construc- 
tion of canes and thatch, and looks more like a magnified bird- 

than a human habitation. It serves, however, the purpose 
of the simple people who occupy such a shelter. The silver mines 
of Peru are not nearly so productive as they were formerly. The 
yearly returns from the mines of Ceno Pasco once reached the 
amount of 1,650,000 pounds, but the annual produce is now not 
half that sam. A government establishment receives and stamps 
the silver before it is.sent to Lima. There it is coined and then 
returned, and on its return is very often waylaid and plundered 
by the bandit montoneros. The city of Pasco stands on a table- 
land, in a basin surrounded by rocks, and is 13,720 feet above 
the level of the sea. There an incessant clatter is going on, 
strangely different from the solema stillness that reigns around. 
The mines are opened in all sorts of public places, and we cannot 
pass many yards without encountering one. Some not more than 
twenty feet deep, some fifty, some double, some three times that 
number. The miners, with some few exceptions, are Indians. 


They earn about half a dollar a day; bat when a rich mine is 
opened, they are paid in ore, and are at «uch times handsomel 
- To compensate for the mines which are rendqued 
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HALTING NEAR MOCOA, SOUTH AMERICA. 


THE HUT OF A PERUVIAN MINER. 


useless by the irruption of water, or other accidents, rich and new 
ones are daily discovered. They are all found in the chains of 
mountains, commonly in dry and barren spots, and sometimes in 
= sides of the las, or astonishing precipitous breaks in 

ridges. 

A Hatt on tHe roap To Mocoa.—The last sketch of our 
series represents a group of Indian carriers, halting in a pleasant 
valley near Mocoa, by the side of a cool stream that finds its wa 
down the mountain, to drink and wash themselves, and take their 
frugal repast. These men carry enormous packs upon their backs, 
and yet ascend the steepest hills, like those shown in the back- 
ground of our engraving. The Indians of South Ameriea are al- 
most literally beasts of burthen. They are mild and patient, con- 
tented with little, and willing to wok hard. Our engraving is 
remarkably correct in the representation of the glorious foliage of 
South America, where indeed vegetation attains its utmost luxuri- 
ance. Some of our modern landscapists are beginning to work the 
mines of scenery in South America that woo the pencil—its magnifi- 
cent forests, mountains, and its prodigious cataracts and rivers. 


LITERARY HUSBANDS, 

Sir Walter Scott was a literary man of the very highest class ; a 
man who tried many departments of writing, and succeeded in 
them all—and he was married for thirty years, made a love-match, 
and was happy in the marriage state. Southey was a fortunate 
and happy husband. Home was all in all to him; whereas it can 
be nothing, or worse than nothing, to a man who is miserably 
married. He married a second time, his second wife being a lady 
of literary standing, and both were happy. Mr. Cooper, who was 
one of the most successful of writers, was happily married, and his 
domestic life was singularly free from trouble. artine is well 
known to have married fortanately in all respects. Moore’s wife 
was one of the noblest creatures that ever lived. She made her 
husband’s home happy. He was never tired of writing of her ex- 
cellence. If Shelley’s first marriage—the marriage of a boy and 
a girl, who knew nothing of human life—was unfortunate, his 
second marriage can be quoted as a model union. Wordsworth 
made a love match, and his love was as lasting as his home was 
blessed. Professor Wilson, of Blackwood memory, made a hap- 
py marriage, and his wife is said to have exercised more influence 
over him any other person. Her death was the greatest mis- 
fortune he ever knew. Dr. Johnson, whose wife was old enough 
to be his mother, with some years to spare, found nothing un- 
pleasing in the marriage state. His last biographer says he “ con- 
tinued to be under the illusions of the wedding-day till the lady 
died, in her sixty-fourth year,” the husband being but forty-three. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was the first literary man of his day, after 
Shakspeare and Bacon, and at middle life he married a beautiful 
woman —_— years his senior, and the marriage was productive 
of much happiness. We know but little of Shakspeare’s life—a 
very strong presumptive proof that he lived well—but what little 
we do know is sufficient to show that, though he married, when a 
boy, a woman eight his senior, he was not unbappy as & 
husband. “ With this fact in view,” says Mr. Halliwell, alluding 
to her superior years, “and relying on very uncertain personal al- 
lusions in his plays and sonnets, it has been conjectured that 
Shaks 8 was not productive of domestic happiness. 
For this opinion not a fragment of direct evidence has been pro- 
duced, and on equally potent grounds might we prove him to have 
been jealous, or in fact to have been in his own person the actual 
representative of all the ions he describes in the persons of his 
characters.” But “his wife and d ter did earnestly desire to be 
laid in the same grave with him,” as the clerk informed Dowdall, 
in the year 1693. This last fact is a fine illustration of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s idea of the pleasure that unsatisfied affections feel in the 
thought that they shall mingle their ashes with the ashes of those 

is list of happy m made by literary men might - 
most indefinitely Many ving Americans could be 
named who have had no Oecasion to regret that they have “given 
hostages to fortune ;” bnt the matter is too delicate to be pursued 
in detail with to the living. The reason why it is so gen- 
erally believed that literary men must be miserable husbands, is to 
be found in the unpleasing fact that some few of their number have 
married unhappily, and that there has been a great deal said about 
their domestic infelicities, either by themselves or by others. If 
the truth were known, we suspect it would be seen that it is not 
necessary for a man to be a scholar and an author to make an 
imprudent marriage. All marriages out of the literary classes 
are not necessarily happy ones, any more than all marriages in 
those classes are necessarily unfortunate; but other men do not 
attract so much attention of your novelists, poets, and so forth ; 
nor are common men fond of making their domestic woes subjects 
for their pens and to It may be true that lite: men do 
wrong to marry ; but it is true only in the sense that men do 
wrong who marry, which seems to be the deliberate opinion of so 
good a man and so profound a philosopher as Thales. But what 
an idea it is, that the first civil and religious institution made by 
God after the creation of man and woman, and one for 
the virtuous continuance of humanity, should not only be unadapted 
to the condition of the human race, but should be found calculated to 
develop misery for the most cultivated of that race !—Lnglish Review. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE MOTHER’S TREASURE. 


BY MES. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Put up thy sweet mouth for a kiss, 
My darling, my fairest, my best: 
Even angels might envy my bliss 
When I fold thee, sweet dove, to my breast. 
My treasure, my jewel, my pearl, 
Lie close to my fast-throbbing heart ; 
My rosebud, my sweet baby-girl, 
How dear and how precious thou art! 


Nestle eloser—the night-dews are falling 
On many a fresh little grave ; 

On my bosom thy tresses are falling 
In many «@ soft, rippling wave. 

Nestle closer—the angels are gazing 
From their beautiful dwelling above 
On my treasure, and never cease praising 

My rosebud, my seraph, my dove. 


O, I fear that the angels may crave thee. 
To smile in yon beautiful home: . 

That our Saviour, who perished to save thee, 
May be yearning to call thee His own! 

On my breast lay thy fair, golden head. 
Lest the life-chords that bind us be riven: 

For Jesus our Saviour hath said, 

“Of such is the kingdom of heaven!” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


WASHINGTON AND THE DESERTER. 
A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 


BY WILLIAM EARLE BINDER, 


AUTHOR OF “MARGARET FAIRFIELD,” “CLAUDE LOVEARE,” “‘ MARY, THE AC- 
TRESS,” ETC., ETC. 


Ax old tory named Godfrey Dimsley, lived in a fine house within 
some few miles of Morristown, in the Jerseys. He possessed 
wealth, and his family consisted of one son and a daughter. In 
virtue of his father’s circumstances, the former lived the life of a 
gentleman of leisure. A short time subsequent to the opening of 
our story,he took up ati; in defence of royal George. The 
latter—a lovely, fascinating, and really accomplished young lady— 
kept house—arsisted, of course, by several servants—for the old 
man. Her name was Letitia; and, for a year or 8o prior to the 
period of these@vents which we are about relating, she had been 
the betrothed bride of a young man named Luke Granville. 

Luke was the only child of a well-to-do tarmer who resided in 
the same vicinity. Letitia and himself had grown up together, 
the childish love of their babyhood growing with their years, and 
increasing with their strength. The old folks all around seemed 
perfectly satisfied with the arrangement, and so things went on 
smoothly enough. At length Mrs. Granville sickened and died ; 
then Mrs. Dimsley ; and then Mr. Granville. Of the four old 
folks one only was now left. 

Not long subsequent the air began to tremble with the first mut- 
terings of our great national war. Fora atime Mr. Dimsley and 
his family managed to pursue a centre track—apparently neither 
swaying to the royalists on the one side nor the rebels on the 
other. No one could possibly say what were their proclivities. 
The son at length absented himself from the family mansion ; the 
daughter avoided all reference to the matter,—for on the subject 
she had no opinion of her own, but was led entirly by the will of 
her father,—and the old man bestrode the fence in a manner that 
did infinite credit to his tact, but none to his principles. 

Meanwhile the love of Luke and Letitia went on about the same 
as usual, while great and unusual activity prevailed in the vicin- 
ity, the patriots organizing themselves into a military company, 
and their mothers, wives, daughters and sweethearts aiding and 
abetting them in every way that lay in their power. Of a bold, 
fearless, chivalric turn of mind, and naturally loving liberty and 
independence, Luke Granville could not long stand back. 

After he had enrolled himself he went to visit his betrothed. 
Neither father nor daughter said anything against, nor yet any- 
thing in favor of, the step he had taken. Letitia looked troubled, 
however, and, as she really loved Luke, unreservedly lamented 
the necessity which would take him from her side, and subject him 
to so much danger. Any allusion to the righteousness of the 
cause, and the duty every son of the soil owed the land of his 
birth, she turned aside, really not knowing what reply to make. 
Blinded by his love, however—not an uncommon case—Luke saw 
through a veil that too often is deceiving. With a renewal of their 
vews they at length parted ; and, afew days subsequent, the newly 
raised company took up their line of march to join their country- 
men already in the field. 

As the liberty-loving patriots fled past the residence of Mr. 
Dimsley—which was all in their way—the old man, from policy, 
made his appearance in front of his house, and bowed stiffly, 
though with apparent kindness, to his departing neighbors. At 
the same time the shutters of one of the windows on the second 
story were pushed slightly open, and Letitia’s lovely face was 
partly exposed to view. She waved her hand to Luke, and he 
bowed. Both felt very full ; and the young girl had a double cause 
for her sorrow—the absence of her lover, and the secret position 
of her father. As they were going past, the captain of the company 
observed to an officer : 

“T hardly know what to think of old Dimsley ; he neither ap- 
pears to be one thing nor the other.” 

“My life for it, captain, he eventually turns against us, if he 
hasn’t really done so already,” was the response. 


“T’m inclined to agree with you, lieutenant, for I always think 
that those who are not with us are against us.” 

“That’s it, exactly, captain! and some of these days, before 
long, the old fellow’ll show his colors, my word for it.” 

Similar doubts and surmises were in the mouths of others of 
the patriots. As yet, however, no word had been expressed aloud. 
After the company had advanced some paces beyond Mr. Dims- 
ley’s house, the old man turned and passed inside. A frown had 
settled upon his hard face, and he looked darkly. 

“Letitia!” he called quickly and sternly. 

The young girl reluctantly closed the shutters and came down 
stairs. 

“Well, father,” said she, sadly, a presentiment of what was 
coming deeply depressing her feelings. 

“ You must break off with Luke Granville, unless he comes over 
to our side,” continued the old man, harshly ; “for though we may 
not openly avow our loyalty to good King George, we cannot en- 
courage his rebellious subjects so much as to take one into the 
bosom of the family. I could not call a rebel to his king, son,— 
and you are no daughter of mine if you could call such a one, 
husband.” 

“I have always abided by your instructions, and followed your 
precepts, father,” was the reply of the obedient girl; “ and though 
it breaks my heart to part with Luke, I will not now prove disloyal 
to either my king or my parent. Luke has not pursued the 
course I thought he would, but the step he has taken I feel has 
separated us forever. Ah, me!” 

“Right, my child, unless he changes his views, which I hardly 
think likely. In the end, however, you will discover how wisely 
you have acted in discarding him. This insurrection cannot last 
long, and then every traitor will feel the just vengeance of our 
good king, and all his loyal subjects experience more fully his 
beneficent bounty. Let us be found where our duty calls us—with 
the faithful and true.” 

Not a thought of the pangs of disappointed love seemed to enter 
the old fellow’s brain. Idle too it would have been to have urged 
such an excuse, for all the reply it would have produced would 
have been, “moonshine!” To permit any feeling, no matter 
how sacred, to stand in the way of self-interest would have 
seemed utterly preposterous to him. 

Without waiting for a reply the old man bustled out of his 
daughter’s presence. He knew—domestic tyrant that he was— 
that she dare not disobey him, however her own feelings might 
dictate to her a more independent course. 


With a sigh on her lips and a tear in her eye, Letitia retired to 
her chamber. A little more firmness of character might have al- 
tered her views—despite her father’s iron tyranny—and made her 
a much happier woman. But therein she was sadly lacking. 
Often and again her father used to tell her, when he was out of 
humor, that she was just like her mother, as easy as an old shoe. 

“How my heart aches!” she exclaimed, as she threw herself 
into a chair by the bed-room window. “O, why did not Luke 
remain true to the king! Why did he join the rebels! What, 
what shall Ido? My life is wound about Luke’s, and how can I 
part with him? Icannot! And yet I dare not marry a rebel 
while I remain here, and fear to desert my father, he is so cold 
and hard. What shall I do ?” 

Her face dropped in her hands. After a silence of afew mo- 
ments she started up suddenly, exclaiming : 

“But this rebellion cannot result otherwise than disastrously 
to those engaged in it, and why then may I not win Luke away 
from the desperate cause? By so doing will I not be saving him, 
as well as securing my own happiness? , yes, it must be so, for 
right or wrong, the poor rebels cannot long contend with the ar- 
mies of King George. But will he heed me? Will he listen to 
my prayers? Why doubt it?” she added after a pause. ‘‘ Does 
he not love me, well? and has he not always cheerfully complied 
with whatever I asked? He has; and I know he will not refuse 
me now. I'll go and talk to father about it, at once !”’ 

Full of the hope of regaining her lost lover, the young girl 
bounded lightly from the room. She did not see, could not look 
at, the proposition in all its bearings. She thought only of her 
own heart’s happiness. Love; all potent love, together with the 
teaching of her father, rendered her blind, also. What is any- 
thing, what is everything, sometimes, in the path of love? Has 
it not, does it not, daily and hourly, sweep everything before it in 
its irresistible course? And what a temptation to set before a 
young and ardent man, no matter what his principles, what his 
resolution. Loving, worshipping, idolizing the object of his 
affections as Luke Granville did, what was almost sure to be the 
sad consequence? We shudder to think. Let the sequel show 
how this individual case resulted. 


Many months had passed away, and one night six persons were 
assembled in the parlor of Mr. Dimsley’s house. 

This was in the winter of 1776. Washington had established 
his quarters at Morristown, near which, it will be remembered, 
the Dimsleys and Granvilles had always resided, and where the 
younger branches of the families were born. 

“ Morristown,” says an historian, “is situated among hills of diffi- 
cult access, with a fine country in the rear, from which he (Wash- 
ington) could easily draw supplies, and from which he might at 
any time retire across the Delaware, if necessary. Giving his 
troops little repose, he overrun both East and West Jersey, and 
even made himself master of the coast opposite Staten Island. 
With a greatly inferior army, by judicious movements, he wrested 
from the British almost all their conquests in the Jerseys. 
Brunswick and Amboy were the only posts which remained in 
their hands, and even in these they were not a little harassed and 
straitened. The American detachments were in a state of un- 


wearied activity, frequently surprising and cutting off the British 
advanced guards, keeping them in continual alarm and melting 
down their numbers by a desultory and indecisive warfare. It 
was by the operations of this campaign that Washington gained 
for himself among European tacticians the name of the American 
Fabius.” 

We have stated that six persons were one evening assembled in 
the parlor of Mr. Dimsley’s house. They were Mr. Dimsley him- 
self, his son, now a lieutenant in the royal army, a British chap- 
lain, a maiden cousin of Mr. Dimsley’s, Letitia, and—yes—Luke 
Granville. 

“ Well, my friends, are we all ready ?” inquired the chaplain, 
a hale, rosy, jolly looking person, after a little desultory conversa- 
tion. 

“ Yes, sir, we are all prepared,” responded the maiden cousin, 
a lank, vinegar-faced female, who was sitting on one side of the 
fair Letitia. Luke occupied the other, and he held one little soft 
hand of the young girl between both his own. 

“ Let us then proceed at once,” added the chaplain. 

The parties all arose and clustered around the minister, the 
maiden cousin standing beside Letitia, and young Dimsley beside 
Luke. The Episcopal marriage ceremony was then performed, 
and Luke and Letitia were solemnly and irrevocably united to- 
gether. 

Cake and wine were then produced, of which all partook, the 
newly wedded pair, however, only tasting a little as if out of com- 
pliment. Doubtless they—particularly Luke—had other matters 
to think about. Meanwhile the partics conversed on various sub- 
jects—the state of the country—the prospects of the contending 
armies, ete. At length old Mr. Dimsley addressed his son and 
the chaplain in this manner. Said he: 

“T believe it is understood that you start early to-morrow morn- 
ing for headquarters, and that Luke, properly disguised, goes 
along with you.” 

“Exactly, father !’’ responded young Dimsley. 

“It may not be pleasant to leave so soon, but, undoubtedly, 
such a course is necessary,” added the old man. “ Away from 
the army Luke would not be safe even for a day.” 

“That he wouldn’t!” said the chaplain. “Ifthe rebels were 
to catch him they’d make short work of him, without a question.” 

Letitia pressed Luke’s hand, encouragingly, for she thought 
that the words must have a painful effect upon her husband’s 
mind. The young man displayed no emotion, however. 

“ But we must not let them catch him!” quickly observed young 
Dimsley. “ We brought him here safely, and we must take him 
back in the same manner.” 

“ Well, we wont if we can help it, of course!’ was the chap- 
lain’s response; “ but these rebels are as cunning as foxes.” 

“There is no denying that,” said old Mr., Dimsley, “and if I 
thought that any of them were aware of his presence here to-night, 
I should be loth to have him remain an hour longer beneath my 
roof.” 

“But our movements have been so very secret that no one 
beside those interested can possibly know that he is in this 
neighborhood,” responded hisson. ‘‘ Take my word for it, there’s 
no danger to either Luke or yourself.” 

“Well, I’m glad to think so,” said the old man, “and proud to 
know that I have been able to domy king—God bless him !—the 
little service of bringing one rebellious subject back to a sense of 
his duty.” 

“Every little helps, father!” responded his son ; and, after that, 
with a few unimportant remarks, the party separated for the night. 

Throughout the whole of the evening it might have been ob- 
servable Luke kept close beside Letitia, only joining in the con- 
versation when he actually could not help it, and then briefly and 
indirectly. 

But what is the meaning of all this ? inquires the reader. How 
comes Luke Granville, a patriot, a follower of Washington, in 
such company, and surrounded by such circumstances. Wait! 
by-and-by we shall, probably, see. 

Late in the night, or, rather, early in the morning—we are 
speaking of the same night on which the marriage was performed— 
Luke was aroused from a sound sleep by some one shaking him. 
Upon opening his eyes he discovered, by the light from the win- 
dow, an American soldier standing over him, holding a glittering 
sword within an inch of his own bare throat. The man seemed to 
become at once aware of Luke’s awakening, for, bending down 
over him, he sternly whispered : 

“One word above your breath—one motion to escape or create 
an alarm, and you are a dead man!” 

“What do you want?” inquired Luke in an almost inaudible 
whisper, though not with any show of fear. 

“I want you to get up quietly, dress yourself, and come along 
with me.” 

“T’ll do so !” responded the young man, unresistingly. 

“Mind you, Luke Granville—you see I know you !—no tricks. 
A single suspicious movement, and, by my hopes of freedom, 
you'll never see the morrow’s dawn. Come, now, to your feet ! 
but if you would not die upon the spot, no noise to disturb others.” 

Luke stepped to the floor and at once proceeded to dress him- 
self. His wife continued to sleep soundly. Meanwhile the sol- 
dier stood within a few feet of his prisoner, his gleaming sword 
held ready for instant use. 

“Tam ready, now,” said Luke, at length. 

“ There’s a ladder against the window by which you may de- 
scend to the yard,” said the soldier, at the same time pointing to 
the open window. “ You'll find a comrade of mine below there, 


though I shan’t be far behind you.” 
“Give me a moment first,” said Luke. “Turn your face to 
the window, and I pledge you my life I will not make any at- 
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tempt to escape. I would only take leave of my wife, but prefer 
doing so as privately as possible.” 

“Take care you don’t waken her!” said the soldier, turning 
away as requested; “for ’twould be the worse for yourself. I 
fairly caution you.” 

Luke bent over his wife, and thrice pressed her beautiful lips. 
Then, without a word, or the least outward demonstration of feel- 
ing, he turned to the window and from thence descended into the 
yard. His captor followed on, closing the window behind him, 
and, afterwards, replacing the ladder where he had found it. The 
patriots, with their captive, then made their way out of the yard, 
and soon out of sight of the house. 

“ Why do you take me in custody?” inquired Luke, at length. 

“For being a deserter !”” was the stern response. 

“Who says I am a deserter!’ demanded Luke, calmly. 

“Who says so!” was the indignant rejoinder. “Why, don’t 
everybody in the camp know that you went over to the British ? 
Wasn’t you chased almost into their lines? Hang it, man, don’t 
make us think worse of you, if that’s possible, by trying to lie out 
of it!” 

“T am not trying to lie out of anything, comrade; I am only 
trying to understand how matters are situated.” 

“ Well, I know one thing, Luke Granville, and thatis, that you 
take the prospect of hanging a little bit cooler than anybody I 
ever saw before.” 

“I don’t think I shall hang, comrade,” calmly replied Luke. 

“Not hang!’ was the angry rejoinder. ‘ What! desert the 
standard of your country, and go over to the enemy! turn your 
back upon your suffering, but patriotic, friends ! lift your hands 
against your own kindred! and yet think you will escape the pun- 
ishment! If I thought there was a chance of that, I’d run you up 
myself before you are a minute older !” 

“ Blast the traitor!” exclaimed the other soldier, “let’s hang 
him up as it is, and make sure of it.” 

“If I thought he’d not get his due, I wouldn’t hesitate a mo- 
ment. But he will, I’m sure, because General Washington never 


falters in the administration of justice.” 

“ That’s all true enough,” replied the other; “but I tell you, 
now, I do love to be in at the death of a tory or a traitor.” 

“So do I, myself, comrade ; but, nevertheless, we’d better trust 
to Washington’s justice, and carry this man safely to the camp. 
He’ll not get off so easily as he thinks, I warrant you, for we’ve 
got evidence enough to hang half a dozen traitors.” 


“T suppose it would be the best to take him before the Gen- 
eral,” was the only half willing reply. 

Luke had paled a little at the course the conversation had taken, 
for he was more than half afraid that the men might conclude to 
act upon the dictates of their feelings, and in the event of such a 
contingency his death would be inevitable. Well enough he knew 
the deep hatred that every true patriot felt for a tory or a traitor ; 
and well enough he knew that neither tory nor traitor had the least 
reason to expect a particle of mercy. 

And did he think to escape ? we fancy we hear the reader ask. 
Patience! and we shall probably be able to arrive at the pith of 
his thoughts before long. The ultimatum which the soldiers ar- 
rived at was to Luke a source of considerable relief. 

“Let my crime be what it may, comrades,” said he, “I hardly 
think that you will be so unjust as to deny me the right of a fair 
hearing. “To Washington I am willing to submit my cause, 
and, if he doom me to the gibbet, I will applaud the sentence.” 

“I, too, am willing to abide by the general’s decision ; and, 
though you richly merit the meanest kind of a death, you shall not 
die thinking that you suffered injustice at my hands,” responded 
the man who had been most forward in Luke’s capture. 

“Well, you knave!” said the other, addressing young Gran- 
ville, of course, ‘‘I should really just like the fun of hanging you 
up to one of these trees, but, then, I suppose, that wouldn’t be ex- 
actly according to justice, so I mustn’t think of enjoyin’ the pleas- 
ure. Howsever, I’ll have the satisfaction of seeing you drawed up 
yet, I'll dare swear.” 

“T hope not, comrade ; but still am willing to abide by the sen- 
tence of my superiors,” said Luke, mildly; and, after a moment’s 
pause, he added, inquiringly, “May I ask, comrades, if the com- 
mander-in-chief, or any one else, knew of your coming out to ar- 
rest me ?” 

“No one knew cf it; because we didn’t ourselves when we left 
camp this morning,” was the reply. 

“ Perhaps you would be willing to tell me how you learned my 
whereabouts ?” added Luke. 

“ We'll tell that to the commander-in-chief, and you may hear 
it all then !’”’ was the unsatisfactory answer. 

Luke asked no further questions, and the three tramped along 
afterwards in silence, reaching the headquarters of the American 
army about the first beat of the drum. 


The earliest streak of light was just breaking in the heavens on 
the morning following the events last recorded, when old Mr. 
Dimsley, his son, and the British chaplain met in the dining 
room for an early breakrast. After the usual salutations young 
Dimsley observed : 

“Isn’t Luke up yet, father ?” 

“T have not seen either him or Letitia,” was the reply. 

“The young man must be aroused !’” said the chaplain ; “ for 
we must be off from here right away.” 

“George,” said Mr. Dimsley, Sr., addressing his son, “ you 
call him, will you ?”’ 

The young man turned to leave the room, but before he reached 
the door Letitia burst abruptly into the apartment. 

For a moment the young girl gazed from one to the other, and 
thea she exclaimed: ‘ Where’s Luke ?” 


“« Where’s Luke ?” repeated the three men, simultaneously. 

“Why, Letty, you should know better than we!” added her 
father. 

“Have you not seen him?” continued the young girl, in ac- 
cents of the deepest alarm. 

“ Not since last night,” returned the old man. 

“ Wasn’t he abed ?” inquired young Dimsley. 

“Yes!” rejoined Letitia; “but when I awoke awhile ago he 
was gone. I rested easy, however, thinking that he was with you 
making ready for his departure. O, what can have become of 
him !” 

“Most likely he is around the place somewhere,” suggested 
the chaplain. 

“I will go for him!” cried Letitia, excitedly. 

“We will accompany you,” said her father. 

Out into the fields all four then wended their way, Letitia in 
advance. At length they approached a barn that stood at some 
distance from the dwelling house. As they were passing, their 
steps were arrested by a smothered cry. 

“Father, did you hear that?” cried Letitia. 

“Some one’s in trouble there !” said the old man. 

“Tt must be Luke !” rejoined his son. 

“O, don’t say so, brother, don’t say so !” cried Letitia, in agony. 

Meantime all three were hurrying toward the barn. In a few 
moments Letitia, who kept in advance, swang open the door. 
The form of a negro, bound and gagged, met their sight. 

“ Pete !” was the simultaneous exclamation of the three Dims- 
leys. 

The negro could not reply, but he groaned and gesticulated in 
the most expressive manner. Letitia and the old man began at 
once to cast loose his bonds. 

““ Who is this fellow ?” inquired the chaplain, of young Dimsley. 

“‘ A family servant,” was the reply. ‘One who has been with 
my father ever since he was a boy.” 


By this time Pete was entirely released of bond and gag. 

“ What’s the meaning of all this?” demanded old Dimsley of 
the negro. 

“‘ Where’s Mr. Granville ?” cried Letitia, at the same time. 

“‘ Golly hebbens, mass’r, missus, jes wait a minnet an’ I’ll tole 
ye all about it!” exclaimed the darkey, spasmodically. ‘‘ Dun 
ye know, I’m mof dead ?” 

“One word only!” said Letitia, anxiously, “have you seen 
Mr. Granville?” 

“ Nebber a time sin’ las’ ebenin’, missus !” 

“O, dear, where can he be?” cried the young girl, wringing her 
hands, agonizingly. 

““Who tied you up here?” demanded young Dimsley impa- 
tiently. 

The negro had nowsomewhat recovered himself, and he replied : 

“Who tied me up yere, Mass’r George? Why, tworebel sogers, 


| for sartin.” 


“Rebel soldiers !”’ was the astonished exclamation of all. 

“Shu, rebel sogers. Ye see, I was gwain aroun’ to see dat all 
was right, when all to once, afore I know’d de least ting, sumbody 
grabbed me aroun’ de arms, an’ sumbody else stopped my monf. 
I fit em mity hard, but ’twarnt no use at tall; for dey ranned me 
in yere quicker’n a minnet. Den de feller what had um han’ ober 
my mouf, luff go ; but he tole me ef I jes ventered to make de 
least bit ob a noise he’d cut my froat for me,shu. An, golly heb- 
bens, he’d a done it too; for he jes holded de ugliest lookin’ 
swouard right across my froat dat I ebber did see. Massy! but I 
did jes spec’ to git my wizzen dislocatered, ebery minnet !” 

“Come, get along! get along faster!” cried his impatient au- 
ditors. 

“Well, I aint got de breff to git along much faster, kase I’se 
bin tied up yere in a berry uncomfable ’sition fo’ sebral hours or 
mo’.” 

“ Well, Pete, just tell us what the men wanted, and some other 
time we’ll hear all about what you’ve suffered !” exclaimed young 
Dimsley. 

“ Well, dey wanted to know whar Mass’r Granwill’s room was ; 
an’ dey tole me ef I didn’t tell um right quick, an’ tell um de 
truff, too, I shouldn’t lib long enuff to say my prayers. Well, 
Mass’r, I didn’t want to ’tray enybody, ye know, bout de house, 
but I was dreffully frightened ; sides dat I saw dar warn’t no use 
for to lie, so I—so I—so I—”’ 

The poor negro stammered painfully. 

“So you gave them the proper directions,” broke in old Mr. 
Dimsley, to the darkey’s great relief. 

“Deed, Mass’r, I couldn’t do enyting else!” saidhe. 

“T’'m satisfied of that, Pete, so you needn’t be alarmed,” said 
his master. ‘ But, what was done then ?” 

“Why, Mass’r, dey tied me up an’ gagged me jes as I was when 
ye foun’ me awhile ago; and’ den dey tole me ef dey cotched me 
in a lie dey’d cum back an’ kill me. But dey didn’t cum back, 
Mass’r, dey didn’t! ‘cause I tole dem de truff, which I was berry 
sorree to hab to do.” . 

“The rebels have carried Luke off, that’s plain!” said old Mr. 
Dimsley. 

“ Nothing plainer,” responded Dimsley, Jr., and the chaplain ; 
and both looked considerably troubled at the admission they were 
compelled to make. 

“O, Luke, Luke, what can Ido to help you?” cried Letitia, 
with every token of the decpest distress. 

“You can do nothing, Letty,” responded the old man, unsym- 
pathizingly. 

“No, indeed, you can’t! for, if the rebels have him, as seems 
pretty certain, he’s past all help,” added young Dimsley, unfeel- 
ingly. 


“Tm thinking,” suddenly broke in the chaplain, “that we’re 
all of us in danger of the same fate if we stay here much longer. 
Doubtless the rebels were not in sufficient force last night to cap- 
ture us all, but that they will come back again, immediately, and 
with all the men that may be needed, igis but reasonable to sup- 
pose. I’m of opinion that the whole family had better remove to 
safer quarters, the men particularly, and that without any delay, 
for already the rebels may be too near for us to effect our es- 
cape.” 

“You are right, sir,” said Mr. Dimsley, Sr.; “and we will 
make our preparations instantly. Come on to the house !” 

“Come, Letty!” said young Dimsley, as he took his sister’s 
hand. 

The young, bereaved wife was weeping bitterly. 

“©, but Luke, Luke, brother, what will become of him ?”’ she 
exclaimed. 

“We cannot help him now, Letty, and must think of our own 
safety,” said her brother. ‘It’s pretty hard, I know, but such 
are the chances of war. Come!” 

Reluctantly the young girl obeyed. Im fact her brother had to 
fairly drag her along after him. 

Shortly afterwards the Dimsleys and the chaplain rode away 
from the house, and not long subsequent to that the building was 
shut up and the servants departed, carrying along with them the 
most valuable of the household goods. Young Dimsley and the 
chaplain escaped to the British army, but what became of the old 
man and Letitia was, for several years, enveloped in mystery. 

The prognostications of the chaplain in regard to the return to 
the house of a larger force of the Americans was not verified, 
strange as it may appear under the circumstances. The day 
passed and the building remained undisturbed. 

In the dead of the night following, however, the neighbors were 
aroused from their slumbers by the cry of fire, The flames of the 
burning building could be distinctly seen for miles around, and 
no one was very long in making out that it was Mr. Dimsley’s 
house. Few regrets were expressed, and the fire was allowed to 
do its worst. In fact, so great was the headway it had obtained, 


that no human efforts could possibly have saved it from destruc- 
tion. How the conflagration originated, or who were the authors 
of it, was never discovered. The whole affair forever after re- 
mained buried in silence and mystery. 


On reaching the American lines the two soldiers who had cap- 
tured Luke Granville hurried their prisoner into the presence of 
the commander-in-chief. Washington was already at his work, 
planning and directing. 

Washington—hallowed name !—name for ail that is good, and 
great, and noble !—name that shall be revered and held sacred 
until all time shall cease to be !—name that lingers fondly on the 
tremulous lips of old age, and springs joyfully from the tongue of 
gushing childhood! O, glorious and never fading name! the 
merest mention of which makes proud millions of freeborn men 
and women and children !—dear name, around which clusters all 
that is sacred to an American’s heart !—name, pure and untainted, 
and far, far beyond the shadow of an aspersion ! how many mem- 
ories throng our brain as we write the single, simple word, Wash- 
ington. 

The general was sitting beside, with his right arm resting upon, 
a rough table, which was covered with papers, etc. Even an 
utter stranger could not well have mistaken the commander-in- 
chief, there was something so pre-eminently above all other men 
in his appearance. Physically he had no superiors and few 
equals, and, in the natural qualities of his intellect, he stood alone. 
In every lineament of his smooth and handsome face—in the 
sparkle of his eyes—in the play of his finely cut lips, you could 
easily discover the unmistakable evidences of amastermind. But 
why attempt a pen and ink picture of the immortal Washington, 
when the soul of the man lives in his deeds, and the history of 
this now great Republic—in a measure redeemed by his sagac- 
ity—is a record of his life time? The American people know 
and feel that Washington was himself alone, and no one else was 
Washington. 

Cireled around the great and good chieftain were a number of 
those immortal worthies whose names are indissolubly linked 
with the early history of our country. 

«« What have we here ?”’ said Washington, as the sentinel ush- 
ered in Luke Granville and his two captors. 

“ We have brought back a deserter, gene 
the men. 

“A deserter!” said Washington, quickly; and then, after a 
moment’s scrutiny, he added: “‘ So he is! He went over to the 
British about a fortnight ago. Not a word, Mr. Granville, nota 
word! Where, and under what circumstances did you find him ?” 
he added again, addressing himself to Luke’s captors. 

Eagerly and quickly the principal of the latter proceeded to a 
relation of all the facts. In passing Mr. Dimsiey’s house on their 
return to the camp they had seen something that induced them to 
stop and look around. Besides, the character of Mr. D. was well 
known to them, and the knowledge in no respect lessened their 
suspicions. Through a crevice in one of the windows they had 
been enabled to see the parties within, and, being somewhat famil- 
iar with the person of Luke Granville, they at once recognized 
him. Here was a chance not to be neglected, and they resolved 
to attempt the capture of the “blasted deserter.” How their 
scheme was accomplished is already known to the reader. 

Patiently General Washington listened to the whole narrative, 
a pleasant smile lighting up his face all the time. At the conelu- 
sion he said : 

“Friends, you acted with a promptness, precision and firmness 
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that merits my heartiest commendation, and the approbation of 
every lover of liberty. I shall not forget you, take my assurance.” 

The men flushed with pride, for any praise from the lips of their 
beloved commander was something to remember. 

“Tt is natural,” continued Washington, “to look with dislike— 
nay, hatred—unpon deserters and tories, but inadvertently, and 
from the best motives, you have in this case committed a mistake.” 

e’s captors. as the gene ing to leave their prisoner 
off? they mentall asked 

“ Understand, however,” added Washington, “that I unquali- 
fiedly return you my thanks for what you have done, and earnest! 
advise sey to always pursue the same course you adopted in this 
case. By so doing you cannct commit a wrong, and may render 
your country an invaluable service. But I will not keep you any 


longer in suspense, but ony state whatI mean. Mr. Granville, 
it is true, was a deserter, but he was only so for our good, and for 
the ne of that cause for which we all are struggling.” 

“ How!” was the simultaneous exclamation of all present. 

“T repeat,” pursued Washington, “and I desire all those 
ent to make the fact known, as an act of justice, that Mr. Gran- 
ville went over to the enemy with my fullest approbation; and I 
have no doubt but that he has a good account to render of his 
absence. However repugnant to our higher feelings such a course 
may be, circumstances and situations sometimes arise which leave 
us no alternative. Mr. Granville could serve both himself and 
his country by going into the enemy’s lines, and I unhesitatingl 
profited by the opportunity. He has run much risk,—bore muc 
unmerited obloquy,—and he deserves the thanks of all. I am 
happy to see him back again with us, safe and sound.” 

“Even had I not had some object of my own in view, your 
thanks, General Washington, and the knowledge that I had done 
my duty, would amply pay me for all,” responded Luke Granville. 

“Not a deserter, after all!’ cried one of the men who had cap- 
tured Luke. 

“Did I not tell you I hardly 
thought the gibbet would claim 
me yet?” responded Luke, smil- 


“Well, I’m glad of it, Luke 
Granville ! because I hate to see 
a@ man turn his back against the 
land of his birth! Shake hands! 
You’re a brave fellow !” 

“Thanks, comrade!” said 
Luke, as he seized the out- 
stretched hand. 

“And ’sposen we'd a hung 
you up, as I wanted to!” said 
the other, with a long, low whis- 
tle. “‘ Wouldn’t that a bin some- 
thing to think about, and dream 
about, too!” 

“ But you did not do so,” said 
Luke, “so you have nothing to 
reflect on yourselves.” 

“T shall be more keerful in the 
future, howsever,” said the man. 

Luke and his captors then 
quitted the general’s presence. 
Shortly afterwards the former 
was recalled, and his conference 
with the commander-in-chief was 
a long, and, we have every reason 
to suppose, a satisfactory one. 

From a new recruit who had 
come right from his own neigh- 
borhood, and who had joined the 
army immediately on its arrival 
in that vicinity, Luke, it ap . 
had learned the full particulars of 
Mr. Dimsley’storyism. Then it 
was that the plan which he after- 
wards carried out, suggested itself 
to his active mind, as the only 
possible way of making Letitia 
his wife without really compromising him- 
self. In the character of a deserter he ‘ 


cure his own object. Washington was | 
really in want of information as to the \ 


movements of the enemy, and at once ac- | ' 


‘ 
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might obtain useful information, and se- my ir 


girl to England. After peace was declared—and in the 
meantime the old man had been summoned to his last 
account—Letitia re-crossed the wilderness of waters, and 
eagerly sought the scene of her marriage. There she 
encountered Luke, who had given her up as lost, and 
was mourning for her as for one that was dead. It was 
a happy meeting, and, on earth, at least, an inseparable 
one. 


RATTING IN ENGLAND. 

Ratting is a sport much relished by many of our 
cousins on the other side of the water, and ministers to 
those tastes which have furnished a theme for the 
invective and sarcasm of their Gallic neighbors. It 
cannot be denied that John Bull, in some of his favorite 
sports, lays himself open to censure. The prize-ring 
still exist, a repulsive fact, cock-fighting is still patron- 
ized liberally. Still an improvement in ye is per- 

tible. hundred years there were actually glad- 
iatorial combats in ested swordsmen being 
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— the young man’s offer. Theresult —-_.— 


is known. | | 
It was not until the close of the war | n 

that Luke again met Letitia; for, Mr. , an | 

Dimsley having heard of the trick that had 


been played upon him, resolved that his 
daughter and her husband should never 
meet again ; and, to make the matter quite 
certain, he secretly conveyed the young 
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THE TERRIER DOG AND HIS BATTLE. 


| 


THE TIME-KEEPER. 


matched against each other, and giving and receiving 
ghastly wounds. Among English sports, ratting holds 
no inconsiderable place, and we have devoted a page to 
its illustration. ‘The scene of the sport, the rat-pit, is usu- 
ally a hall in some tavern frequented by the fancy. The 
rat-pits are constructed of wood and quadrangular, while. 
the top of each angle of the pit is covered by a little round 
table of wood ; to prevent the rats making their escape by 
rushing up the corners. They always congregate in this 
spot, piling themselves up into a pyramid. ‘The rats are 
collected by a rat-catcher, and there are none more expert 
than those of England. They are transported to the 
scene of action in wire traps, and the rat-catcher, who is 
dexterous and bold, takes them out, one by one, by the 
tail, and drops them into the pit. Our full-length sketch 
of the rat-catcher engaged in this operation, is a faithful 
type of a very large class. The sport of ratting consists 
in killing the greatest number of vermin in the shortest 
space of time, and though ferrets and cats are sometimes 

itted against them, yet the only legitimate combatis that 

tween terriers, of different breeds, and rats. The terrier 
has a body of iron and a remarkable sagacity and aptitude 
for this service. A terrier beats a cat out and out in her 
own line of business. The rat dogs vary in weight, ac- 


cording to the breed, from 6 to 16 pounds. Large dogs 
are hampered by their weight. The combat requires great 
sagacity and great cunning in manceuvring. The rat of- 


ten defends himself with vigor before being seized by the 
reins, and, once taken, may still turn and cruelly wound 
his adversary in the muzzle. But the latter, with a pro- 
digious instinct of dynamics, shakes his head and jerks 
the rat with a very rapid alternate movement. Continual 
force accordingly overpowers all possibility of muscular 
contraction, and only a sharp squeak indicates his fary and 
distress. bets are made on the number of rats a 
dog can kill in a certain time. One of our engravings 
shows the time keeper’s watch in hand, holding a fresh 
dog in his left hand, and another sketch exhibits the pit 
itself. A little dog named Tiny, weighing 5 1-2 — 
was very famous in the annals of the rat-pit. She once 
killed 200 rats in 59 minutes, 58 seconds, and crowned her 
glory on the 27th of March, 1848, by killing 100 rats in 29 
minutes, 10seconds. The exploits ot the famous “ Billy,” 
almost stagger credulity. He once killed 50 rats in 6 
minutes, 6 seconds, winning thirty guineas for his master, 
and beating a Berkshire dog which fell exhausted after 
killing the thirtieth rat. Billy has been immortalized by 
the pencil of Landseer, and his skin stuffed with great 
skill, is one of the attractions of the tavern where he 
passed his illustrious life and killed so many vermin. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprron. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy. OME year. $2 50 
One copy, CWO OOD 
Vive ORO YEAR, 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club)......... 20 00 
(GO One Battov’s Prcroriat, and one copy of Tas Fiae or oun 
Usion, when nm together, $3 50 per annum. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Onp Sarr.”—The rea-term, grog, for a mixture of rum and water, arose 
from an English admiral. who was called ‘‘ Old Grog,” having first intro- 
duced it on board his ship, about A. D., 1748. This brave admiral did 
es service in the West Indies, by taking Porto Bello, et ete.; but 

y his disagreement with the commander of the land forces, the expedition 
against Carthagena failed. He commanded in the Downe, in 1746, and the 
next year was dismissed from the service by his majesty’s command, for 
writing two pamphlets, by which the Secretary of State’s and the Secretary 
of the Admiralty’s letters were made known. He died in 1757. 

M. M.—There isa tradition that the patriots on Bunker Hill used a red flag 
with the motto ‘‘ Come, if you dare!” Trumbull, in his celebrated paint- 
ing, shows the pine-tree flag. 

C. D.—The German kirschwasser—which may be translated, wo 

chiefly 


obtained by fermenting the small and sweet black cherry. 
made in the region of the Black Forest. 

Anrtist.—Antoine Charles Horace Vernet, the father of the great battle-paint- 
er, died in Paris, Nov. 27, 1836. 

J.C —1. The arrest of McLeod, on a 
in burning the Caroline, was made on 27th of January, 1841.—2. The 
** Great Western ” and ‘ Sirius” steamers arrived in New York, from Eng- 
land, in April, 1838. 

R. D.—The sub-treasury system was adopted in 1840. 

M. R. V., Stamford, Ct.—Thorwaldsen. the Danish scul 
a million of dollars at his death. He bequeathed th 
the museum at Copen n, which now bears his name. 

T. C., Lowell, Mase.—The Mexican force at the battle of San Jacinto was 1500 
— of the Texans, less than 800. 


Supscriper, Milford. —An of Matthias and his impostures was written 
and putts by Mr. , editor of the New York Commercial Adver- 


r, in 

©. 8.—Shark’s fins are regarded by the Chinese'as a strengthening food. 

Inquiner.—The great seals, applied in tin boxes to documents, 
are made of a mixture of fifteen parts of Venice turpentine. five of olive oil, 
and eight of wax, melted together, and colored with red lead. 

Mary V., Brooklyn, New York.—Scribe, the dramatist, is 67 years of " 
He is immenrely rich, and lives on an elegant country estate purchased by 
the fruits of his literary labors. 

M. D., Lowell, Maes.—The first locomotive constructed in this country was 
built by the West Point Foundry, at New York, in 1830, for the South Car- 
olina road, and named the Phenix. A second engine was built the 
same year. by the same establishment, and for the same road, and named 
the West Point. 

“*Regr-pornt.”—Some of the screw steamers make twelve knots an hour 
against a ey J tide. 

Inquiner.—The first cotton factory in the United States was established at 
Beverly, Mass.,in 1787. It continued in operation until 1802, and then 
stopped, 90 per cent. of the capital having been sunk in the enterprize. 


Common Sunse—A Dasa at tHE Dornes or THE Dar, by 
George Vandenhoff. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co.—This pop- 
ular satire, which has been universally acceptable as delivered in 
public by its author, reads well in the elegant dress in which 
Ticknor, Fields & Co. have clothed it. We can only repeat now 
what we have said on former occasions, that we admire the grace 
and spirit of this production, and the abundance of its happy hits. 
We are pleased to learn that Mr. Vandenhoff intends to devote 
himselt to lecturing this fall and winter, having already a large 
number of engagements on hand. He has fixed his permanent 
residence at Greenfield, in this State. 


, was worth about 
fortune to founding 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. The captain of an English ship has been tried and heavi- 
ly fined, for putting one of his passengers in irons, lately. 
... It has been rumored that Mrs. Mowatt Ritchie intends to 
return to the stage, to raise funds for the Mt. Vernon Association. 
-++. While the Texan papers were noticing Parodi’s death in 
Switzerland, she was singing like a nightingale in Baltimore. 
«++. It is said that the corn at the West is so sensitive, that it 
is “ shocked ”’ at the approach of J. Frost. 
.... A female pickpocket, in Philadelphia, is worth $25,000— 
entirely made by her industry in the filching line. 
. Mr. J. G. Lyford, of Sebec, Maine, has killed three hun- 
dred and twenty-four bears since the year 1804. 
..+. Ball’s statuette ot Henry Clay is as good as his world- 
famed statuette of the great and lamented Webster. 
.... There are now about fifteen hundred men steadily and 
actively employed in the Philadelphia navy yard. 
..+. The Galway steamships are making excellent progress. 
The line is energetically managed, and must succeed well. 
.... A French woman slides, a Spanish woman glides, an 
American lady trots, and an English woman tramps, in walking. 
..+. It is grown a word of course for writers to say, “ this criti- 
cal age,” as the divines say, “this sinful age.” 
.... The troops encamped near the quarantine grounds, Staten 
Island, are very well drilled and disciplined. 
.... The “Eno House,” corner of Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, New York, is leased to Col. Stevens at $30,000 a year. 
.... Laura Keene has been doing an excellent business in 
New York—her company is really a fine one. 
.... Atalate performance of Piccolomini, in Dublin, the de- 
lighted gallery sung ‘“O, she’s a jolly good fellow !” 
.... A pear-tree on the Hardy estate, Salem, planted in the 
year 1636, this year produced excellent pears. 
.... Major Ben: Perley Poore lately addressed the Farmers’ 
Club, of Newburyport, and spoke very acceptably. 
The Mercantile Library Association have got out a prom- 
ising programme for their winter lectures. 
.... Stankovich, the husband of Madame La Grange, turns 
out to be «» Montenegrin, instead of a Russian or Pole. 
-++. Wm. E. P. Haskell, Esq. has assumed the charge of the 
Chelsea Herald, a vivacious and sensible local paper. 
-++. There is a cotton-mill running in Alabama, which pays 
twenty-nine per cent. dividend each year. 
... Dr. Spooner says, a man who kills himself with over- 
work, is as much of a suicide as if he hanged himself. 


IRELAND AROUSING. 

We have been much gratified of late, to observe the abundant 
evidences of the improved condition of Ireland. Her soil is better 
cultivated under an improved system of landholding; her trade, 
commerce and manufactures are reviving, and comfort and pros- 
perity once more smile upon her people. The weakening process 
of forced emigration has measurably ceased, and a better prospect 
than blank starvation now opens upon her peasantry. And with 
this change for the better in the physical condition of the people, 
the elasticity of the Irish character is displaying itself with all its 
wonted vigor. Among the evidences of this buoyant spirit of 
enterprise, perhaps the most gratifying is the recent establishment, 
upon a broad and firm basis, of a line of ocean steam-packets be- 
tween that country and America. This line is to run from Gal- 
way, on the west coast of Ireland, to New York and Boston, and 
is to have some six or seven tributary branches from various Eu- 
ropean ports to Galway. It is established under the auspices of 
John O. Lever, Esq., an Irish merchant of wealth, intelligence 
and enterprise, and has for its backers some of the heaviest capi- 
talists of Great Britain. 

This new line will consist of sixteen large steamers, six to be 
employed on the branch lines on the European waters, and ten on 
the main trunk across the Atlantic. The first of the line arrived 
in New York early in September, and the second at Boston, later 
in the month. They were both well patronized by freighters and 
passengers, out and back, and their success establishes the fact of 
the permanence of the line. Boston was taken by surprise by the 
unheralded arrival of a staunch-built and finely-modelled iron 
screw propeller, of some eight hundred tons burden—the avant- 
coureur of the new line, bearing, as her commander, the accom- 
plished Capt. Wm. T. Thatcher, whose mission was not restricted 
to the mere command of the ship, but embraced the ascertainment 
of the facilities and encouragements presented by the port of Bos- 
ton as one of the western termini. But though unprepared for 
the advent of the new comer, the Galway pioneer was well receiv- 
ed by our merchants and business men, as well as by the friends 
of Ireland ; and the captain departed with a full conviction that 
Boston was, of all others, the place for the steamers to run to. 
We trust that all our citizens, who have dealings with Europe, 
will do their best to see that the Galway line is well sustained, 
and that the good opinion of Boston formed by Captain Thacher 
shall not be belied in the future. The Irish people in New Eng- 
land can do much to encourage this enterprise, by using it for 
freights, passage of friends, and sending remittances; and as it 
will be the shortest, safest and cheapest route to Europe, they will 
not fail to employ it for these purposes, in preference to any other 
means of communication with the old country. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUNTAINS 
OF CALABRIA. 


In our next number we shall commence the publication of an 
illustrated romance under the above title, adapted from the 
French expressly for our columns by Miss Anna M. Carter, a 
writer favorably known to our readers, whose graceful pen has 
improved upon the original, and rendered it one of the most effec- 
tive stories ever published in this country. We never seek to cre- 
ate expectations not destined to be realized; and we will stake 
our critical reputation on the assertion that this story fully equals 
in interest the world-renowned ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris,” which has 
been translated into every living language of Europe. The plot 
of our narrative is remarkably ingenious, and its elaboration 
brings forth a scries of startling and unexpected incidents, with 
vivid pictures of wild and interesting characters, and scenes of 
intense dramatic power and effect. Perhaps we should add, hav- 
ing referred to the “ Mysteries of Paris,” that in the “ Knights of 
the Iron Ring” there is not the faintest shadow of the immorality 
which disfigures the ‘ Mysteries,” and should render it a sealed 
book in the domestic circle. 


Daniet Wesster.—S. Masury, the eminent photographer 
and daguerreotypist, has just published a very fine photograph of 
the great and lamented statesman of New England, from an origi- 
nal picture owned by Charles A. Stetson, Esq., of New York. 
The figure is full length, and represents Webster in his plain 
farmer’s dress, sitting under a tree. 


Leatuer Brexcugs.—lIn the days of our grandfathers, as soon 
as a youngster went to learn his trade, he was fiited out with a 
pair of leather breeches, which generally lasted him with care, 
and patching, and mending, until he was free. He then had an- 
other pair as part of his freedom suit, which very often served him 
through life. 


A nove. Hymn.—The following verse occurs in a hymn entitled 
“The Railway to Heaven,” actually sung at Whitby, England: 


Of truth divine the rails are made, 
And on the Kock of Ages laid; 

The rails are fixed in chairs of love, 
Firm as the throne of God above. 


Larst Pennarum.—One of our exchanges talks about a 
“silver fire-horn,” and another about a boy’s “firing stones.” Of 
course the blunders will be laid on the shoulders of the poor com 


positors. 


EPSOM COURSE, DERBY DAY, ENGLAND. 

The large engraving which occupies the whole of the last page, 
will serve to give the American public some idea of the motley 
crowd assembled on the Epsom race-course on the Derby Day. 
The English blood in our veins has given us a taste for racing, 
and on our large race-courses there is not only splendid running, 
but great excitement ; yet no such frantic enthusiasm is manifested 
by our British cousins. It has been said that if the sale of beer 
was interfered with in Bavaria, there would be an immediate 
revolution in that pleasant little kingdom ; and most certainly an 
attempt to suppress the Derby Day would create something more 
formidable than a row in England. A wondrous melee, a Babel 
of sights and sounds, is Epsom race-course on the Derby Day! 
What a perplexing notion it must impress on the “ intelligent for- 
eigner ” of the temperament of the English people—so universally 
reported, that they well nigh believe in the imputation themselves 
—to be imperturbably stolid and phlegmatic! The Derby Day 
may even be compared to the saturnalia of ancient Rome; for at 
Epsom, for one day in the year at least, the rich and the poor, the 
nobs and the snobs, the patricians and the plebeians, are on an 
equality. Mark the scene on the “hill.” All Bohemia seems to 
have emptied its floating population upon this portion of Epsom 
Downs. Mountebanks with monkeys, and dancers on stilts; 
Punch-and-Judy men, with panpipes complete ; card-sharps, Ethi- 
opian serenaders, troubadours, dark gipsey fortune-tellers ; grooms, 
porters, postilions, cab-drivers, stable-boys, racing-touts, beggars, 
costermongers, newspaper reporters, policemen and pickpockets, 
are all mixed up with the lords and the ladies, the guardsmen 
and the dandies, the great betting men, and the young ladies with 
long ringlets; and, as accessories to the motley tableau, we have 
a heterogeneous salmagundi of lobster-salad, champagne, pale ale, 
betting-books, race-cards, opera glasses, cold lamb, crinoline, 
pigeon-pies, smelling-bottles, whistles, penny-trumpets, jacks-in- 
the-box, white kid gloves, white top-coats, brown stout and beer. 
It is lucky for the sanity of the British nation that the Derby Day 
comes but once a year, and that they are much milder at Ascot 
and at Goodwood. 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

This highly valuable city institution has been removed to its 
new quarters in Boylston Street; and though we cannot say much 
for the exterior beauty of the building—which may safely be set 
down as a Boston notion, and sui generis at that—yet we are free 
to admit that the arrangements and accommodations for books 
and readers are excellent. The city may well be proud of its 
public library, which is unsurpassed by any establishment of the 
kind in the country. The amount of good that it will do, in en- 
couraging and gratifying a taste for reading, is altogether beyond 
computation. Next to pure water from the lovely Cochituate 
Lake, it is the greatest blessing ever conferred upon our citizens. 
We notice that several new and more liberal regulations have 
been established by the trustees, for increasing the facilities for 
consulting works of reference, and taking out books. The assort- 
ment of books that is now accessible is greatly larger than at the 
old building in Mason Street—made so by opening and arranging 
the munificent gift of Joshua Bates, Esq., of London, and by 
additions which are constantly made by purchase with the income 
of the fund granted by him, as well as by new gifts of books, 
which he forwards from time to time. Many persons have been 
liberal donors to the library, but Mr. Bates has excelled all others 
in his bounty, and is deservedly esteemed as the patron of the es- 
tablishment. In 1853, he gave $50,000 as a fund to be invested 
for the purchase of books with the income; and the number of 
volumes which he has presented exceeds thirty thousand, many 
of them being works of great importance and value. Ho is a 
native son of Weymouth, Massachusetts, and a member of the 
wealthy English banking firm of Baring, Brothers & Co. His 
splendid benefaction to Boston is alike honorable to his judgment 
and his liberality, and has secured for him a name and a fame 
worth more than any patent of nobility, or ancestral inheritance. 


+ 


Woman’s Wit.—There was much more fact than fancy in the 
cross reply of an unfortunate female culprit, when under cross 
examination in a petty court, by a browbeating limb of the law. 
“Madam,” he demanded, “what sort of conduct have you pur- 
sued through life, that should subject you to the suspicion of this 
outrage upon the plaintiff?” She answered, “ Impudence, which 
has been the making of you, has caused my ruin.” 


RemMEMBER.—AIl the serials of the day, magazines, pamphlets, 
newspapers, music, London Illustrated News, Punch, ete., are 
bound at this office, at the lowest rates, and returned in one week. 
Old books rebound, and made as good as new, at a trifling charge. 
Gather your louse paper-covered works together, and see what 
choice volumes can be made for ornament and preservation. 


> 


Wasnincton Staeet.—This gay thoroughfare never looked 
gayer than it docs now-a-days of a bright autumnal forenoon, with 
its sparkling shop-windows, its brilliant promenaders, and the tide 
of vehicles pouring through. A flaneur on the sidewalk can 
hardly realize that he is “only a villager.” 


Witt: or, The Seer of Niagara.”’—Don’t fail to read 
Mrs. C. F. Gerry’s brilliant story, thus entitled, now publishing 
in “ The Flag of our Union.” For sale everywhere for uur cents 
per copy. A captivating American tale. 


Cuxarest 1x THE !—Ballou’s Dollar Magazine is the 
cheapest work ever published in any country. Elegantly illus- 
trated. One dollar a year. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


TAKEN HOME. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Like a sweet star, falling slowly 
In the morning's purple light, 
Day by day. the dear one sleeping, 
Faded gently from our sight. 


Scarcely knew we when the angels 
With their shining hands let down 
Softly to his waiting forehead 
The Immortal’s starry crown; 


Only that a sudden beauty 
Drifted o’er his face like light— 

Only that the smile grew holier 
On his lips so wan and white. 


Shall we weep, that thus so early, 
Going from all care and sin, 

He has sought the golden portals, 
And the angeis let him in? 


Shall we weep, dear friends, with thinking 
That the dew which childhood wears 

Was not quenched from off his forehead 
By the gathering dust of years?— 


That his feet are saved from going 
Tn these thorny ways of ours— 
Led, instead. by silver waters, 
Where the paths are full of flowers?— The Ladies’ Repository. 


THE UNKNOWN. 


Tell me no more 
Of my soul's lofty gifts! Are they not vain 
To quench its haunting thirst for happiness? 
Have I not loved, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true beart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a resting-place—a home for all 
Its burden of affection? I depart 
Unknown. though fame goes with me—I must leave 
The earth unknown.—Mrs. Hemans. 


GENUINE WIT. 
True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 
Something whose truth convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 
As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit; 
For works may bave more wit than does ‘em good, 
As bodies perish through excess of blood.—Pors. 


GLORY. 


Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself, 
Till by wide spreading it becometh nought.—Snaksprare. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Some have called autumn the “death of the year.” The expression is too 
harsh—say, rather, the sleep of nature; for we know that, after the weary 
interval of winter. she will revive bright, smiling, glorious again. But is not 
death itself a gentle slumber? ‘To die—to sleep;—no more.”’ We Anglo- 
Saxons have too grimly figured Death—a fleshless skeleton. The ancients, 
with a more delicate fancy, and a truer insight into the great mystery, repre- 
sented him under the form of a genius—sad and thoughtful, it is true, but 
radiant with a beauty surpassing the greatest loveliness of earth......‘*I 
know the nature of women,” says one of Terence’s characters—‘ you will, 
and they wont; you wont, and they will.” And Chamfort says, “A woman 
is like your shadow—follow her, she flies; fly her, and she follows you.” 
But we like not these satirists of women, and gladly turn to the truer remark 
of Montguillard :—** Women, in general, are worth more than men; and, in 
fact. our vices cause the defects of women. Almost all their vices belong to us, 
while their virtues and good qualities are theirs—and theirs alone.”’...... A 
seaman, having his leg shattered by a ball during an engagement. underwent 
amputation with the greatest indifference to pain. When the limb was off, it 
was. of course, immediately thrown overboard, upon which Jack called out to 
the man who had performed the last office for his departed leg, * I'll com- 
plain of you to the captain. Although you were ordered to throw my leg 
overboard, you had no right to throw my shoe with it.”...... One of the teeth 
of a biting frost was lately picked up in the town of Hull...... In New Or- 
leans, lately, while a little boy of four years, named William Scully, was 
playing in company with Julia McKinney. a little vixen of two and a half, 
she stabbed him in the side with a penknife, inflicting a wound that was at 
first regarded as serious. The chief of police called upon his specials to make 
an arrest; but no one would volunteer, and the young lady declared that she 
would die before she would go to prison. Finally, the physicians declared 
that the boy’s life was in no danger, and the matter was eettled...... Such 
acters as the following named were to be praised:—‘‘ Whose bodies figure 
what they think and feel; who, by their silence, their delays, their looks, 
their slight graceful movements, can prepare the audience for a speech, and 
by a pleasant sort of pantomime, combine the pauses of the dialogue with 
the general whole.”......It is curious to find at times how evil may grow 
out of good. At Trinity Church, New York, lately.a highly respectable 
young lady was arrested by a police detective, who insisted that she murt be 
« thief, as they had her likeness in the ‘* Rogues’ Gallery.” Notwithstanding 
a clergyman, in whose company she was, vouched for her respectability, she 
was kept in custody about four hours before being libernted...... The citi- 
sens of Milwaukie are the most law-abiding people in the world. One of 
them. when asked why so many people were drowned in their river, replied 
that it was on account of an ordinance of the city, which forbids swimming 
within the city limits. When one of them slipped in. he recalled the ordi- 
nance at once, and rather than violate it, went cheerfully to the bottom with- 
out a struggle. ..... An editor down South eulogizes a new brand of cigars, 
which he considers well worthy of a puff—his puff ends in smoke...... Dr. 
Johnson used to say that a habit of looking at the best side of every event is 
far better than a thousand pounds a year. Bishop Hall quaintly remarks, 
* For every bad there might be a worse; and when one breaks his leg, let 
him be thankful it was not his neck!” When Fenelon’s library was on fire, 
“God be praised.’ he exclaimed, “‘ that it is not the dwelling of some poor 
manu'” This is the true spirit of submission—one of the most beautiful traits 
that can possess the human heart......A Mrs. Planter was recently brought 
before a London police court, for having nine husbands. She owned up to 
four of them—but of these she did not know what bad become of two of 
them. They had probably transplanted themselves. ..... Yankee boy (to two 


Celtic urchins, who are in possession of a sugar barrel}—‘‘O, my! aint you 
both been and did it! Pisened, by thunder! Why. I see the man a sprinkling 
white powder into that ‘ere barrel ony this morning—to kill off the dogs wot 
was always a licking round it, he said—and now you've been licking it, and 
“ll sure to die after it, both of yer!” (Irish boys clear out in great tribula- 
tion, and make tracks for the nearest doctor's, while the Yankee boy goes in 
himself, and takes possession of the cask)......Within a week, says the New 
York Tribune, ten thousand children have applied for admission to the pub- 
lic schools in that city, and have been turned away because there was no 
room for them. The rejection of these ten thousand prevents twenty or 
thirty thousand more from applying. ..... A recent writer says:—‘You no 
more mean what you say when you make an ordinary buttering after dinner 
speech than you do what you write when you finish a letter with ‘ your most 
obedient servant,’ and address it to a fellow whom you mean to kick the first 
time you can catch him.”......A vagabond-looking fellow—but with some 
wit. nevertheless—was brought before a magistrate at Tourbridge, on the 
charge of stealing turnips. After making some droll remarks, he was asked 
by the magistrate, “‘ But didn’t you take the turnips found in your pocket?” 
Prisoner—‘‘I, your worship! Certainly not. I went to sleep in the field 
among the turnips, and the three you found in my pocket grew there whilst 
I lay—the heat of my body causing them to shoot up faster than ordinary. 
I steal turnips. your worship! I°d scorn the idea!”......There is a blind 
man on Pont-Neuf, in Paris, who has a placard on bis neck, which reads as 
follows :—** Five to-day, for God will return it to-morrow.” A joker recently 
suspended another over it, which read, ‘‘ I am av old humbug, and proprie- 
tor of, five houses. Give all your money to the cripple opposite ”..,...The 
Rev. Mr. Sitchkins, who, by the way, has a holy horror of grammar and 
orthography, thus describes the ‘‘ departure” of a saint:—‘ When I arrove 
at the house of my diseased friend, he was perspiring his last. I stood by his 
bedside, and said. as he was too far gone to talk, ‘ Brother, if you feel happy 
now, jist squeeze my hand ‘—and he squoze it.”......A country editor, speak- 
ing of a member of the New York Assembly, says :—“‘ The first year he went 
to Albany he was so conscientious as to utterly refuse to receive his allotment 
of stealings, in the shape of books and stationery. The next year he did not 
hesitate, and finally came home unable to tell the truth under the most favor- 
able circumstances.”......When the brave Corporal Caithness was asked, 
after the battle of Waterloo, if he was not afraid, he replied, ‘* Afraid!—why 
I was in all the battles of the Peninsula!” But having it explained to him 
that the question merely related to a fear of losing the day, he said, ** Na, na! 
I didna fear that! I was only afraid we should be all kilt before we had time 
to win it!”......** Biddy,” said the landlady of a boarding-house to a new 
recruit in the kitchen, ‘did you bake the bread we had for dinner, or boil 
it?” Biddy, anxious to appear au fait in the noble art of cookery, said, *‘ An’ 
to be sure, misthress, I did both.”......The Hull girlsall sing. A friend 
lately from there says they sung themselves to sleep at night, and he never 
heard anything like it since he was benighted in a swamp out West......An 
Albany paper says there is aman in Troy with a nose so long, that he has 
had holes bored in it, and uses it occasionally for a clarionet......They have 
invented a new spirituous beverage in New Orleans, which kills at three hun- 
dred yards—one yard further than the Minie rifle...... “He isa very unfor- 
tunate man,” said Dr. Spooner, speaking of a gentleman whose ill-luck is 
proverbial, ‘and I really believe if he should fall on his back, that he would 
break his nose.”......There is nothing like taking things coolly. Carlyle 
had just completed, after infinite labor. one of the three volumes of his ** His- 
tory of the Revolution,” which he left exposed on his table while he went to 
bed. Next morning he sought in vain for the manuscript, and had well nigh 
concluded with Robert Hall, who was once ina similar dilemma. that the 
devil had run away with it, when the servant girl, on being questioned, con- 
fessed that she had burned it to kindle the fire. Carlyle neither stamped nor 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

Louis Napoleon seems to have satisfied the British government of his pacific 
intentions; but Punch is not so easily conciliated, and keeps firing away at 
the emperor with unabated vigor and malice, of course. Mr. Punch’s circu- 
lation south of the channel will be stopped in revenge. A despot may allow 
himself to be attacked seriously, but no armor is proof against the shafts of 
ridicule.—Charles T. Briggs, engineer of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
has been knighted by the lord-lieutenant of Ireland.—At a banquet at Killar- 
ney, Lord Eglintown. the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, took care to deny that 
he absented himself from the Dublin banquet from sectarian bigotry, or per- 
sonal hostility to the great enterprise. Official necessity was the sole cause 
of his non-attendance.—Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer's health has been restored, 
but he is troubled with deafness, which bas been growing on him for some 
time.—Dickens has been very successful in his readings, lately.—Queen Vic- 
toria has returned from her visit to Balmoral, Scotland.—From France we 
learn that the official report of Prince Napoleon, minister to Algeria, on the 
condition of that colony is published. He expresses a desire to replace, as far 
and as soon as may be safe. military by civil government.—A duel with 
swords had taken place between two Parisian journalists—Delvan, of the 
Siecle, and Vaudrin, of the Pays. It terminated without harm to either.—It 
now appears that, in the frightful railway accident on the heights of St. Ger- 
mains, seven were killed and fifty wounded —The Chinese indemnity to Eng- 
land is to be £8,200,000. and to France, £1,260,000.—De Persigny’s speech on 
the policy of Napoleon is semi-officially disavowed by the very man the toady 
sought to flatter.—Queen Victoria, they say, will soon visit Prussia again, to 
see her daughter.—Religious fanaticism contin ues to prevail in the East. At 
Aleppo a perfect panic prevailed for three days. The Mussulmen armed 
themselves, and the city was threatened ; the authorities, however, prevented 
any serious consequences.—It is said that Russia and France support the 
project of obtaining from Turkey the cession to Montenegro of a small port 
on the Adriatic, through which the Montenegrins may ccmmunicate with the 
world without. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

An interesting document has just been brought to light. It is that in 
which M. de Pontverre, curate of Confignon, recommends young Jean Jacques 
Rousseau to Madame de Warrens. The letter is as follows :—‘‘ Madame,—I 
send you J. J. Rousseau, a young man who has deserted his country. He 
seems to be of a happy disposition; he has passed a day with me, and it is 
God who calls him to Annecy. Try to encourage him to embrace Catholicism ; 
it is a triumph to make conversions. You will conceive as well as 1 do that, 
to accomplish this great work, to which I think him well enough disposed, 
we must try to establish him at Annecy, for fear that he may receive evil in- 
fluences elsewhere. Take care to intercept all letters which might be written 
to him from his country, because. thinking himself dbandoned, he will abjure 
sooner. I place all in the hands of the Almighty, and yours, which I kiss. 
Your very humble servant, Dz Pontverre.” 


The Law’s Delay. 

A singular lawsuit, which has been pending for several years at Ferrara, 
has just been amicably settled. A nobleman, named Bonaccipli, died scme 
years ago, leaving a will, by which he appointed his own soul as universal 
heir to his estates. representing a value of five millions of francs. The charit- 
able institutions of Ferrara laid claim to the property, while the brother of 
the deceased attacked the will on the ground of nullity. After long judicial 
debates, an arrangement has at length been come to, by which the brother 


raved, but sat down without a word and re-wrote it......The Daily Adver- 
tiser estimates that the State's interest in the Back Bay lands is worth. at 
least, five millions of dollars. A sale has just been completed, which places 
$60.000 in the treasury......Mrs. Leach, one of the English aristocracy, some 
time since accused her son (the Rev. Mr. Leach) of insanity, and procured his 
incarceration in a mad-house fora year—and he might have been held in 
durance all his lifetime had not a commission of lunacy, through the exer- 
tions of one of Mr. Leach’s servants, investigated the case and released the 
prisoner. It turned out upon inquiry that Mr. Leach was never treated as a 
madman until his mother ascertained that he had made an offer of marriage 
to one of his servants ; and this was called the * overt act’ of insanity... .. .We 
converse with those we love through flowers; with those we worship through 
the stars...... Avaximines taught that air is mind. Some one else says air 
is the hidden food of life. Plutarch seems to incline to Anaximines’s opinion, 
remarking that perhaps the reason why there is a sympathy of feeling on 
various subjects arises from breathing the same air. Air is an exhalation of 
all the minerals of the globe—the most elaborately finished of all the works of 
the Creator. All classes of men affirm this. Sydney Smith says to public speak- 
ers, that if they would walk twelve miles before speaking, they would never 
break down. In English universities, boat-races, horseback rides, and ten mile 
walks. are a part of the educational means for physical devolopment. Plato 
says a walk in the open air will almost cure a guilty conscience. ..... During 
a recent thunder storm at Sacco, Italy, out of a flock of one hundred and 
forty sheep, one hundred and twenty were killed......Baron, who was the 
French Garrick, had a most elevated notion of his profession. He used to 
say, that tragic actors should be nursed on the lap of queens! Nor was his 
vanity inferior to his enthusiasm for his profession; for, according to him, 
the world might see once in a century a Caesar, but that it required a thou- 
sand years to produce a Baron! A variety of anecdotes testify the admirable 
talents he displayed. Whenever he meant to compliment the talents and 
merit of distinguished characters, he always delivered in a pointed manner 
the striking passages of the play, fixing his eyes on them. An observation of 
his respecting actors is not less applicable to poets and to printers. ‘* Rules,” 
says this sublime actor, ‘* may teach us not to raise the arms above the head ; 
but if passion carries them, it will be well done—passion knows more than 
art.”......Humboldt tells us that he met. one day, in his travels, with a 
naked Indian, who-had painted his body to represent a blue jacket and trows- 
ers with black buttons. .....The capital embarked in copyrights by the lead- 
ing English publishers is out of all proportion to that which is similarly em- 
ployed in this country. Instead of paying a per centage on the sale of the 
work, they most commonly buy the author's entire interest. Thus, Moore 
was paid by the Longmans $15,000 for his Lallah Rookh. The same firm pay 
Macaulay $30,000 for the right of publishing the first two volumes of his 
‘History of England” for ten years...... It was recently adjudged in the 
Warwick Assizes, England, that a false bid at a horse auction, in order to 
shove up the price, is a fraud; and that the real bid in advance of the bogus 
one takes the animal. The point taken by the defendant was, that until the 
fall of the hammer, the auctioneer was the agent of the owner, and that the 
owner had the right to countermand the sale; but it was ruled that the point 
would not do......The San Francisco press boast that the patives of that 
city are luxuriating in ripe peaches. apricots, nectarious strawberries, rasp- 
berries, pears, grapes, figs, apples, banannas, pine-apples, oranges, limes, 
lemons and water and musk-melons, .....Ex-Governor Boutwell, Secretary of 
the Board of Education, has become an agriculturist. Tis large and beauti- 
ful farm, among the Groton hills, is under a bigh state of cultivation, and he 
has recently erected an extensive and costly barn, embracivg all modern im- 
provements. From eight to nine thousand dollars worth of milk is annually 
sent from Groton to this city, and much of it comes from Mr. Boutwell’s 
farm......An Irish laborer, engaged in cutting wheat at Hichfield, England, 
having lighted his pipe, threw the match on the ground, setting fire to the 
standing grain. destroying in a few minutes five or six acres of wheat. 


bandons his claims in consideration of certain moneys which Cardinal Casoni, 
the curator of the above establishments, engages to pay to him and the other 
relations of the deceased. It appears that this result has been obtained 
through the interposition of the pope. In any other country the will would 
have been declared null and void. 


Italy. 

It must be very pleasant to travel in Italy, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing dialogue which took place, lately, at the office of the diligences from Flo- 
rence to Bologna, piazza Santa Trinita:—‘‘Is there room in the coupe for 


your trip to-morrow Yes. excellency. How many are you?”—* Two,” 
“If you like, by paying for two, you can have the six inside places, and can 
sleep at your ease.”’—** Then you have very few travellers?”’—** Hardly any, 


your excellency, on account of the bandits.“’—*‘' How’ is there any danger?” 
— Not to-morrow. What day were we stopped?” added the clerk, turning 
to the office-boy. ‘Day before yesterday,” replied the lad. ‘Then, your 
excellency, you can travel with perfect security. There is always an interval 
of eight days between each attack. I°ll put your name down.” 


Paris. 

The old Pont-au-Change, Paris, is to be entirely removed, and a new bridge 
constructed in its place. This old structure was the most ancient of all the 
Parisian bridges. It was established at the period of the Roman domination. 
The Lutetians made use of the ‘‘ Great Bridge,” as they called it, to go into 
the country north of their island. The * Little Bridge” led into the fields 
and woods on the south. The money-changers established themselves on it 
in 1141, and gave it the name it has since retained. In 1289, on the occasion 
of the entrance into Paris, of the abominable wife of the unfortunate Charles 
VI.. over the Pont-au-Change, a man descended a tight rope from the top of 
the towers of Notre Dame, and placed a crown on the head of Isabella, of 
Bavaria. 


A Hoax in a Bottle 

Some days since a bottle was picked up at the baths of Villers-sur-Mer, 
France. It contained the following letter :—‘+ August 8, 1858. on board ship 
C——. About to die, I commend my soul to Heaven, and leave my property 
to the finder of this bottle. My fortune consists of 850,000 francs and a mule 
house at Valparaiso. The latter I desire to be converted into a chapel, and 
provision made for the repose of my soul. My property is deposited with Mr. 
——, notary, Paris.“" The * fortunate finder *’ was a seedy dandy, who hur- 
ried up with bis prize to Paris. and found that he had been egregiously 
‘+ sold ’—not the first man who has been betrayed by trusting to the bottle. 


The Opening of China. 

The Western nations are discussing with delight the immense advantages 
accruing to the civilized world by the opening of the ports of China. The 
Chinese are an ancient, original, innumerable and industrious people, who, 
according to those who know them best, eat like negroes, and work like Eng- 
lishmen. Such a people will not disappear in contact with Europe; they will 
modify their manners, and become improved and regenerated. It is impos- 
sible not to expect the most beneficial consequences from the contact of the 
two extreme poles of the human pile. 


The Two Sicilies. 

The government of the Two Sicilies appears to be in a critical state. The 
commandant, Carafa, had resigned, in consequence of difficulties with his col- 
leagues. The police department is very uvpopular. King Ferdinand has re- 
fused to ratify the sale of the railroad from Naples to Castellamare, which 
had been purchased by a French company. 


Russia. 

The grand dukes, Michacl and Nicholas, propose to vieit Sebastopol. This 
city is to be converted into an unfortified commercial port; and, notwith- 
standing the reports spread by English tourists, it is certain that the rest of 
the sunken vessels will be recovered. 
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Fastty Donz.—There is not 4 village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballon’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1] 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Gvitorial Melange. 


The Lyons newspapers record the death of an old miser in that 
city, of the name of Creepin, who has left three millions of francs 
and five houses at Lyons. So great was his avarice, they say, 
that for a long time before his death he disbursed thirty-five cen- 
times, or six cents, a day for his food. He has bequeathed the 
whole of what he possessed to a poor widow, who, by contract, 
long supplied him with two meals a day for his thirty-five cen- 
times. —— Thomas Warner, of Stamford, Duchess county, New 
York, went home intoxicated, lately, and got into a dispute with 
his son Thomas, aged 18 years, when the old man seized a hoe, 
and struck at hisson. Thomas avoiding the blow, Mr. Warner 
fell forward, and striking his head upon a stone, fractured the 


, skull, and died almost instantly. —— A storekeeper advertises ten 


pounds of sausages for a dollar—whereupon the Boston Bee ex- 
claims, ‘Dog cheap !’”—— At Chicopee Falls, a manufacturing 
village of about 2300 persons, of which about three-fourths are of 
American birth, not a single death has occurred since the Ist of 
May, and but three deaths since the Ist of January. —— “ The 
grave,” says Irving, “ buries every error, covers every defect, ex- 
tinguishes every resentment. From its peaceful bosom springs 
none but fond regrets and tender recollections. Who can look 
down upon the grave of an enemy and not feel a compunctious 
throb that he should have warred with the handful of earth that 
lies mouldering before him ?”’——— A capacious dock, chiefly in- 
tended for the accommodation of the timber trade, has been com- 
pleted in the north end of Liverpool, and is named the “ Canada 
Dock.” —— From Fort Kearney, Nebraska, there are reports of a 
large herd of buffalo, numbering several hundred thousand, and 
covering the prairie for miles. The officers and soldiers of the 
fort were having fine time hunting them.—— The Etoile Belge 
states that not long since, as a clergyman wag reciting the usual 
prayers over the coffin of a child, feeble cries were heard, and the 
coffin was opened, when the child was found alive and lifelike. 
It was taken to the hospital, and finally recovered. —— Five 
things beautiful to look on are—a maiden kneeling in prayer, a 
young man supporting the form of his aged mother, an old man 
with a babe upon his knee, a mother surrounded by her little ones, 
and a father leading his family forth to the house of God. —— The 
Chinese who have gone to the new gold diggings, have deter- 
mined to devote themselves to catching the sea-slug, a fish which 
abounds along the shores of Vancouver’s Island, and which, when 
dried, commands enormous prices in China. —— The Santa Clara 
quicksilver mines im California, which are principally owned by 
Baltimoreans, have yielded, from the time they were first worked 
up to the Ist of August, 182,000 pounds of quicksilver, which was 
mostly sold at 65 cents per pound, producing $118,000, all of 
which has been expended upon the mining operations. —— There 
is now pending before a county court, in New York State, an ac- 
tion to recover damages for injury to plaintiff's horse, which was 
hired to be pastured on defendant’s land—the tail of the horse 
being eaten off by cattle then on defendant’s land.—— The Sa- 
vannah Republican says:—“ Thomas Hannelly, who was shot 
lately, lived four days and nineteen hours with a pistol-ball in the 
left ventricle of his heart.”———- A new species of inflammable 
material, termed “ illuminating clay,” has been discovered at Rio 
Janeiro, which has been applied to the making of gas. It gives 7 
cubic feet of gas to the pound, while coal gives 3 1-2 cubic feet to 
the pound. The article is the color of clay, and otherwise looks 
like coal in its pure state. It will burn like wax when held in the 
flame of a match. 


Mrs. Loupoy.—Mrs. Loudon, the widow of J. C. Loudon, the 
eminent botanical writer, and landscape and architectural gar- 
dener, died in England, lately, leaving a place vacant in society 
and letters. Thirty years ago—then Miss Webb—she made her 
first appearance in a remarkable novel, called “The Mammy,” 
which won for her not only public applause, but the hand of J. 
C. Loudon. In Mr. Loudon’s works she bore a share; and, on 
her own separate account, has produced a number of beautiful 
and important books, well known in every lady’s library, and one 
of which was thought worthy of being edited by our Downing. 


A Lost Arronaut.—Our readers have all heard of Mr. Poite- 
vin, the French aeronaut, who used to go up from the Champs 
Elysées, Paris, standing on a horse’s back under his balloon, and 
do a great many other difficult things. Well, they wont hear of 
him any more; for he went up once too often, lately, fell into the 
Mediterranean, near Malaga, and was drowned. 


Lapies’ Dresses.—In Belgium they are waging a pecuniary 
waron crinoline. A“ crinolimeter” bas been adopted in the pub- 
lic ball-rooms, and ladies, whose crinolines surpass a fixed devel- 
Opment, are charged an extra admission fee. 


Mrs. Joun Woop.—This lady has proved as great “a card” 
in San Francisco as in Boston. If we were asked to define what 
sort of “card,” we should reply, “ Queen of Hearts—trumps.” 


Morphy, the American chess-player, is 
carrying all before him in London. He has already gallantly 
vanquished Lowenthal. 


GHapsive Gatherings. 


Among the curiosities of the industrial exhibition at Providence, 
were Roger Williams’s pocket compass, King Philip’s chair, and 
his succotash kettle. 

For the year ending May 31st last, 13,912 Germans arrived at 
New Orleans, La. Nearly 10,000 of those went to St. Louis, Mo. 
Less than 3000 of the number remained. 

The editor of the Nashville (Tenn.) Gazette has received a pear 
which weighs two pounds and a half, and is fully as large as a ju- 
venile pumpkin. Te was grown upon his place in Sonth Nashville. 


A new stove has been invented for the comfort of travellers ; it 
is to be put under the feet, witha mustard plaster on the head, 
which draws the heat through the whole system. 

Two stones, one weighing ten tons, on the track of the Cheshire 
railroad threw an engine, a baggage car and two passenger cars off 
the track, fortunately without injuring anybody. 

The sugar growers of Louisiana are turning their attention 
towards the lands in Florida, lately vacated by the Indians. 
Sugar will do well there, and possibly coffee. 

It is estimated that in the State of Louisiana, there are fifteen 
thousand square miles of fertile alluvial soil which lie below high 
water make 14 and which require to be protected by artificial 
embankments. 

During the season just closed there were 18,800 arrivals at the 
hotels at Saratoga Springs. Adding the number putting a 
private boarding-houses, the total number is about 28,008. e 
season embraces three months. 


A lad who tried to steal a ride from Fayville to Southboro’ de- 
pot was shaken from the place where he had secreted himself and 

th his arms crushed above the elbows by the car wheels. A 
doctor subsequently amputated them. 

Rev. Noah Porter has been appointed Professor of Didactic 
Theology in Yale College, in place of Rev. Dr. Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, deceased. Rev. Timothy Dwight has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Sacred Literature in the same institution. 

A man named Price, living in New London, recently left his 
wife, taking with him all her available funds. A querist asks, was 
she not in the same category that somebody or something else was, 
viz: ‘‘ Without money and without price.” 

In 1834, the Sergeant-at-Arms was thirty-four days in travelling 
from Washington, D. C., to Edwardsville, Illinois. Fourteen 
days was deemed a short period for the journey from Washington 
to Louisville, Ky. The road can now be passed over in thirty-six 
hours. 

It is reported that very rich mines of gold exist in Guiana, where 
it is obtained by simply pulling up the grass and shrubs, the prec- 
ious ore being found adhering to the roots! It should be added, 
however, that the climate is very deadly, and that a New York 
company has secured a monopoly for working the mines. 


At Westfield, Wm. Noble was stoning a well 30 feet deep for 
Lewis Elmore, when a heavy plank fell and struck him upon the 
head, fracturing the skull and rendering him insensible. The op- 
eration of trepanning was performed and the injured man is now 
doing well. 

A toundling was left on a door-step in New York with the fol- 
lowing note attached to its clothing: “To my grief I must leave 
this baby out, for if I had the means I should not for life. 
You will have it christened Edmund Clark. I live three miles in 
the country for I may see my baby again.” 

“ The origin of English boxing,” says an amusing character in 
a recent Russian comedy, “ was in this wise: There are so many 
inhabitants, and so little land, that one man is constantly pushing 
against another. The push is returned. This one has recourse 
to his fists : that one retaliates : and thus the terrible art of boxing 
has originated in that country.” 


Four sisters, who went to bathe in the river at Smithfield, Iowa, 


playtully joined hands and advanced into the stream. Two of 


them returned, but had proceeded only a short distance towards 
the shore when they heard a scream, and turning, saw their sisters 
swept away by the current and drowned. Their names were Mrs. 
Martin and Miss Butler. 


The age at which persons are most liable to insanity is, in men 

from thirty to forty years, while for women it is from fifty to sixt 

ears. The ages which furnish the least, for both sexes, are child- 
hood, youth, and advanced age. Among women, insanity ap- 
pears earlier than among men, indeed, from twenty to thirty years 
ofage. The rich are more subject to insanity, in proportion, than 
the poor. 

The Paris Constitutionel announces that, at the instance of the 
French government, remuneration will be tendered to Professor 
Morse, “ author of the apparatus generally used in Europe for the 
transmission of electrical despatches, and whose rights had not 
been sufficiently protected.”” The journal adds: “ The confer- 
ence on the subject fixed the remuneration at 400,000 francs, of 
which sum France will pay 235,000.” 


A writer in a New York paper says that the “ Artillery Com- 
pany,” of Newport, R. I., is the oldest company in the United 
States. It wus organized in 1741, under a charter ted by the 
Colonial Assembly, which was confirmed to them when the colony 
became a State of the Union, which they still retain—the present 
members guard with jealous care the ancient reputation of the 
corps. ey are on parade five or six times a year, and are ever 
ready for active duty. 

The Great Eastern is up for sale, now, or charter, as she lies off 
Deptford. What an unfortuuate speculation was this Leviathan ! 
She might do for government service, but I am afraid that, if ever 
completed, she would be good for nothing else. She is entirel 
too large for trading or passenger purposes. One poor trip, wi 
her enormous expenses, would ruin her stockholders. As it is, 
they are ruined in advance, and “in a state of mortification there 
is no pain,” says medical ethics. 

Dr. Faur relates, as an extraordinary instance of the effect of 
coffee in gout, the case of Mr. Devereau, who was attacked with 
gout at the age of twenty-five, and had it severely until he was 
upward of fifty, with chalk stones in the joints of his hands and 
feet ; but for four years preceding the time when the account of 
his case had been given to Dr. Faur to lay before the public, he 
had, by advice, used coffee, and had no return of the gout after- 


A —- car passed through New Haven recently, built in 
Lowell, Mass., for some western concern. It was eighty-five feet 
in length by eight feet wide, arranged with counters and shelves, 
like a common dry goods store, and is so constructed that its 
width can be regulated by machinery, so as to be made twice the 
ordinary width of a rail car. ‘There are no windows in the side, 
but the end and are furnished with lights. It is supposed to 
be the inténtion of the proprietor to make a travelling dry goods 
store of it, and “switch” off where he pleases. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. The real man is one who always finds excuses for others, 
but never excuses himself.— Beecher. 


.... Begging from a generous soul that has not to bestow, is 
more tormenting than robbery to a miser in his plenty—Farguhar. 

.-.. Selfishness is that detestable vice which no one will forgive 
in others, and no one is without in himself.— Beecher. 

.... The woman worthiest the title of a woman of merit is she, 
who, if her children should lose their father would be capable of 
replacing him.— Goethe. 

-... There is no permanent love but that which has duty for 
its eldest brother; so that if one sleeps, the other watches, and 
honor is safe.—J. P. Stahl. 


-«.. When dunces call us fools, without proving us to be so, 
our best retort is to prove them to be fools, without condescend- 
ing to call them so.—Zacon. 


.... Whoever brings to a higher perfection any branch of 
noble and productive labor, does something to elevate, refine and 
perfect the whole.—Huntington. 

Sweetheart, daughter, sister, wife, mother, ancestress ; 
these six words contain what the human heart holds sweetest, 
most ecstatic, most sacred, purest and most ineffable.—Massias. 


+++. The more important an animal is to be, the lower is its 
start. Man, the noblest of all, is born lowest. The next thing 
below a babe, is nothing, and the next thing above a man is an 
angel.— Beecher. 


.-.. A Christian in the world is like a man who has had a 
long intimacy with one whom at length he finds out was the mur- 
derer of a kind father; the intimacy, after this, will surely be 
broken.—J. Newton. 


++. We often regret we did not do otherwise, when that very 
otherwise would in all probability have done for us. Life too often 
presents us with a choice of evils, rather than of goods. Like the 
fallen angels of Milton, we all know the evils that we have; but 
we are ignorant what greater evils we might have encountered by 
rushing on apparent goods, the consequences of which we know 
not.—Colton. 


Soker’s Budget. 


A Datchman, being asked how often he shaved, replied, “ Dree 
dimes a week, effery tay but Soontay ; den I shaves effery tay.”” 


The young man who was living in hopes has moved into a 
_ commodious residence—a brown-stone front in Fourteenth 
trect. 


“Sambo, does yer know why dem noisy birds is called carrion 
crows for ?”’—‘ Gosh, Jerry, I got him! ’Cause dey carry on so 
over a dead hoss.” 

There are many pickpockets about town just now. So, he that 
would keep his watch, “this let him do—pocket his watch, and 
watch his pocket, too.” 

“ You are ill, my friend.” —“ Yes, m is inflamed, and ve 
pelatel. Do you know of on aid Ina 
week with a tooth—have it out.” 

“ Ah, William, home from the wars? Where is the brother 
who went with you?”—‘ Ah me, we left our mother together. 
Ong us was killed. How can I bear to tell her which one it 
was 

A man out West, in describing the blowing up of a steamboat, 
the other day, says the “tout ensemble was enough to shake the 


bravest heart.” We always thought that it was the “ bilers ” that 
did the business. 
“1’d have to know, Mrs. Stoker, that my uncle was a ban- 


nister of the law.”—‘“ A fig for your bannister!” retorted Mrs. 
Grumly, turning up her nose. “ Haven’t I a cousin as is a corri- © 
dor in the navy ?”’ 


A correspondent of the New York Spirit of the Times, speak- 
ing of the performance of a young mare three years old, says 
“she is a buster.” Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, suggests 
that she must be a “ filly-buster.” 

“Dear me, Mrs. Jones, where ’s your son G ? I aint seen 
him this long time.” —‘ Well, 1’ll tell yer, Mrs. Flakes ; his fath- 
er thought he’d have one of the fam’ly what’d be smart, so he 
sent him off to get an epedemic edecation.” 


The following result of the omission of a comma is rather Iudi- 
crous. In an article about the inauguration of the new hospital 
building in New York, the writer is made to state that an exten- 
sive view is presented from the fourth story of the Hudson River. 


— 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘- household word ”’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and r,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

OC It is just such « paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

i> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


—_ word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(C7 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for al! that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

C7 It isacknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 

throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year. 8200 
4 see 700 


Any per-on sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any pestmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. ((7" Sample copies sent when desired. 

{> One copy of Tux Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 

Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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[For deseription see page 253.] 


GALA DAY AT THE EPSOM RACES, ENGLAND. 


